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THE AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT. 


The educational responsibility involved the activities the 
American life this generation demands the close attention 
patriotic educators. There are significant facts shading our national 
outlook, sufficient cause pause before congratulate our- 
selves that our growth sure eventuate our glory. Temporally, 
politically, socially, our land possesses rare advantages, having been 
left its native obscurity until the great battles civilization with 
barbarous and semi-savage ideas had been fought and won, affording 
field for all the best experiments progressive civilization un- 
hindered the effete issues and conservative inertia the old 
world. 

Nations, like individuals, have periods growth and development. 
The same distinction growth and development that would 
make man’s physical and mental life discernible the collect- 
ive life nation. childhood and youth food used enlarge 
bone, muscle, nerve, and fiber; while maturity develops power 
and endurance. first question growth, then develop- 
ment. This general truth serves illustrate and illuminate the 
facts and figures American history. America has had least 
three distinct lives, with the periods growth and development 
each well outlined. Circumstances have given birth three definite 
nations the two and half centuries American life. Religious 
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and political events England caused the growth the thirteen 
colonies. sudden and rapid was the growth first that looked 
though, distant day, the entire land would occupied. This 
growth checked itself after little time, and long years develop. 
ment followed. The peculiar circumstances century developed 
individuality character, producing nation unrivaled 
With men such sturdy independence was inevitable that new 
national life evolved. The growth their youth was unequal 
the development maturity, and, the leaf each year falls 
because not large enough serve the branch has developed, 
the Colonial life made way for the States. 

The conditions were all changed, the mission was new one, 
literal new national birth was the result. The periods childhood, 
youth, growth, followed. There had been perceptible change 
the tendency populations during all the long period previous 
development. new nation born, growth reigns once more until 
the pioneer line has crossed the Missouri. For years this meant 
only fabulous accumulation numbers opening immeasurable 
areas. Finally attention was diverted from numbers quality, and 
development began, evolving new idea, new type manhood, 
new America. 

There was considerable national sentiment the original thir- 
teen States. Left themselves, one these States would have 
called question the local laws any other. But for the develop- 
ment new national sentiment the slave would never have been 
liberated. The new growth beyond the Alleghanies, with its fresh 
blood and awakened zeal, developed itself not into new States, but en- 
grafted itself into nation, they conceived the States 
be. What was best for all was best for what was right for all 
was right for each. This developed idea had all the vigor youth- 
fulness, and swept eastward, cementing the North into actual na- 
tion and had the South had business and social affiliation with the 
West, it, too, would have been nationalized. 

The great national war was not for the extermination slavery, 
but for the establishment the national idea. The West thus de- 
veloped furnished the war statesmen, the war President, the war 
general, and the soldiers who won all the early victories. gen- 
eral had any success who had not high national could 
not, for had not the inheritance the training appreciate the 
issue. The successful leader was one who focused the national idea 
and fought the death for the nation’s sake. 

have had twenty years growth since the war,—our first na- 
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tional growth. There his been little development. The period 
phenomenal growth culminating. This exceptional growth not 
will soon begin its period development. Like the 
boy, have had ravenous national appetite, stuffing ourselves 
with population. The mission the statesman, educator, philan- 
thropist, measure the physique and study the characteristics 
their overgrown national youth see into what can developed, 

Study the tendency this growth, using the returns 1880, 
since those make material change the characteristics 
our growth. the fabulous increase was confined tue New 
West, would merely indicate change populations, and might 
show that was the dawn new American while Eng- 
land passing into the twilight. There not Eastern State, 
however, that has not made decided increase, Massachusetts 
making years’ gain 326,000, enough growth make full 
grown state like Vermont. This was not only the largest absolute 
gain her history, but the largest percentage increase, gaining 
ten years one-fourth much the two hundred and fifty 
years previous. New York gained 700,000; Pennsylvania, nearly 
800,000. These two States increased much the entire popula- 
tion the Colonies twenty-five years before the Revolutionary war. 
New Jersey gained nearly enough make State like Florida, which 
has seven times its area. Conservative Connecticut gained hun- 
dred thousand, and Little Rhody, smallest all the sisterhood, 
gained nearly one-third much all the past. 

new world opening the South new life has begun. Geor- 
gia gained nearly half million; North Carolina, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, and Arkansas averaged gain nearly third million 
each; while Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana gained more than quarter million each. Leaving 
Texas classed with the South-west, these ten Southern States 
gained three and quarter millions only ten years,—about enough 
make the entire New England to-day. The South nearly 
half larger than that which surrendered 1865. The seven States 
the Old West,—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Missouri,—have gained three millions, averaging nearly 
each ten years. The gain the eastern half 
the country ten years nearly nine millions, enough make 
every Northern State, east the Mississippi, when the war closed, 
except three. 

the face these facts, however, must admitted that the 
New West the world’s wonder. Nevada gained per 
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California and Idaho, per cent.; Oregon, 100 per cent. Utah, 
150 per cent.; Kansas, 200 per cent.; Wyoming, 250 per 
Nebraska and Washington Territory, 300 per Colorado, 400 
per Arizona, 450 per while Dakota heads the list with 
goo per cent. increase. Nebraska and California each added third 
million; Kansas, two thirds million; while Texas gained 
four fifths million. The country beyond the Mississippi gained 
four millions, ten years. 

There are peculiarities growth. The country going into the 
cities and large manufacturing towns. One fourth the entire 
population now cities. There new characteristic the 
tendency mass nationalities sections large cities. American 
society knew little distinctive foreign populations until since the 
war. The Irish came enter the employ our citizens. They 
grew the family service Americans, imbibed our patriotism, 
loved our institutions, aspired some prominence politically, shoul- 
dered the first musket the nation extended its But for 
the sectarian discipline, and the sufferings their kinsmen Ireland, 
they would long since have been thoroughly incorporated with 
practically indistinguishable. The Germans, while 
themselves more than the Irish, lacked ecclesiastical leadership, were 
naturally enterprising and progressive, affiliated religiously and polit- 
ically with the average American sentiment about them, and the sec- 
ond generation was longer German, not even 
but warm-hearted American citizens, with keen eye for national 
interests and human rights, with convictions and the courage 


{ 


their convictions. altogether different state things exists 
connection with our present growth. The foreigners to-day 


not comeas did those the past, from self-prompted motives, but are 


sought scheming Yankee enterprise with the deliberate purpose 


getting cheaper labor than possible secure among those 


who have any aspiration become American sympathy in- 
terest. the case the Chinese the nation has seen the danger, 
and striving avoid it; but the same conditions practically exist, 
and, some respects, greater dangers threaten from the Italians, 
Poles, and Bohemians. They are brought our shores, directly 


indirectly, much the Chinese are; they are paid too little live 
Americans, Irish, Germans need live; they have little home- 
making aspiration; they huddle contentedly, chiefly anxious 
exclusive what would the others poverty-stricken quarters. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, have areas that present conditions 
not very unlike the Chinatown San Francisco. The Mormon 
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occupancy Utah and the Penitentes’ pre-oc- 
cupancy New Mexico, the Norwegian occupancy large districts 
the North-west, the Negro numerical monopoly the South, the 
Indians’ rights and wrongs upon the Plains, indicate problems that 
are solved when America seriously undertakes develop her 
vast growth. Our growth has, late, been three times rapid 
England’s ever was. This not the nation that elected Abraham Lin- 
coln president. The conditions, characteristics, problems, are almost 
radically changed they would have been if, magic, any Eu- 
ropean nation had changed places with us. With the same baliot- 
box and the same house fifty years ago, are seeking 
work thatswas never dreamed when they were provided for 
the mission their day. Ours nation votes. Thereis in- 
ertia overcome England. The votes centre Kentucky, 
south Mason and Dixon’s line, west the region conservatism. 
Every four years the newly enfrancised foreigner can outvote New 
England. The ballot-box our fathers may work evil rather than 
good, unless those who hold the fate the nation their ballot are 
intellectually, politically, and morally redeemed. Without the 
least discounting Christian endeavor, clear that the 
present emergency our populous growth followed healthy 
development the reliance must upon the public school. needs 
assisted all private school enterprise, supplemented 
every possible philanthropic effort and missionary endeavor, but the 
reliance must upon the school-house. 

All the forces the tax-paid teacher should utilized redeem- 
ing our land politically, morally, intellectually. But the public-school 
system was not designed originally work where now 
has never accomplished what expected the immediate fut- 
ure. has new field upon which enter, new forces upon which 
work. The future America depends largely upon the adapta- 
tion the public school, upon the skill and wisdom those whose 
hands its interests are. 

There educational enthusiasm pedagogical circles. There 
are keen minds, devoted men the front; they cannot afford, how- 
run narrow gauge. There possibility, even prob- 
ability, overdoing the question methods,” magnifying 
much the technicalities, the perfection The tendency 
often apparent making the school idea one standard for promo- 
tion, bringing all success degree accuracy and facility which 
shall entitle the pupil promotion, throwing overboard the intel- 
lectual Jonahs who hinder the class from making the port promo- 
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tion until, out classes numbering two hundred the lower primary 
grade not over fifty graduate from the grammar school, not only 
educationally false, destined distant day place the entire 
system jeopardy, but prevents the school from doing the specific 
work that must done through its instrumentality order con. 
serve the best interests the nation, preserving even our national 
purity. clearly educational blunder train our system 
perfection, and then, law compulsory attendance, 
confine children schools that are ill-adapted their needs asa 
hot-bed oak. The public school must specifically adapted 
the greatest possible good those who most need its influence, 
Wisdom, expert skill, fervent spirit, must utilized devising and 
applying systems and methods giving the greatest possible benefit 
those who cannot earn those who will instinctively 
drop out school-ranks before they are half through the grammar. 
school course. the most needy three-fourths the children 
our cities and manufacturing towns are never promoted through the 
grammar school, fatal error magnify the promotion idea 
til sends the non-promoted out into life with little other remem- 
brance school-life than that was perpetual failure with 

Without opening lines thought that naturally suggest 
selves this point, let emphasize the use the school develop- 
ing patriotic, national sentiment, and high moral aspirations youth, 
notably those who are naturally un-American, are liable grow 
America without being developed into Americans. 

are really much the same condition Germany was few 
years since, when she discovered that national sentiment was 
clining, because her world-renowned scholars had trimmed their edu- 
cational system fine, had polish their pedagogical methods 
artistically, has made everything delicately classic, that robust 
patriotism was not only lost art, but reference was consid- 
ered weakness. this evil tendency they did not awake until 
they saw that America had greater attraction for their sons than 
their native country, and once gone they had desire return. 

this national emergency some their statesmen planned 
devote one year the early school-life reading specially prepared 
German classics, which were enshrined national traditions 
simple but melodious German. wiser, more far-reaching 
tional venture never made. 

America Americanize the multitudes from all lands and 
climes she have home-loving, patriotic, loyal people, devel- 
oped from the heterogeneous mass humanity within our borders; 
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she have rectitude, integrity, and virtue developed the boys 
and girls born vicious parents, bred poverty, schooled crime 
she have her wealthy citizens enjoy the grandeur American 
scenery better than the classic ruins Greece and she 
have her sons love the home comforts and rustic graces 
America better than the fashion and frivolity she 
have her literary aspirant appreciate Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Irving, Hawthorn, and Emerson well the British verses 
legendary days she have her newspapers loyal Amer- 
ican progress rather than British greed, she must adapt the public 
school the demands the day. There must reform. place 
the patchwork reading-book with square prose and square 
poetry set with matronly exactness, there must reading enough 
form character and direct the reading habit. place the 
classics antiquity and the fables England’s mythological days 
there should American classics with the sufferings and heroism, 
the glory, the consecration and devotion the Puritan, 
the pioneer, the frontiersman, and the revolutionary saint. 

What Drake did for the Nooks and Corners New England” 
what Coffin has done for Our Colonial Days,” and Hale way 
“Family Flights,” let some the choice pens for the little folk 
the school-room, with all the heroic days American life. Let 
teach patriotism exquisitely, fervently, fascinatingly the young 
Italian, Pole, and Bohemian his school reading. Let have the 
enchanting legends mountain, lake, and river lending their roman- 
tic halo this naturally attractive country, for the benefit recent 
arrivals well for those born ancestral family. Let furnish 
Miles Standish, Daniel Boone, and John Smith Ethan Allen, Com- 
modore Perry, and Israel Putnam; Fulton, Morse, and Franklin 
Greeley, Sumner, and Phillips; Washington, Lincoln, and Grant, for 
school-day tonic. the schools for the poor and for the pecul- 
iar foreign elements massed large cities, let there less tech- 
nicality, less unreasonable drill precision, winnowing the sub- 
jects taught, adaptation the school the individual, 
temporal, and moral necessities and loyal requirements home, 
society, and 
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KNOWLEDGE WHICH EARNS 
SARAH BOLTON, 


person visits England without being deeply interested her 
schools for technical industrial education. This comparatively 
new matter with her, her great Exposition London, 1851, 
largely the result Prince Albert’s foresight and energy, England 
led the world textile fabrics, and doubtless machinery. Eleven 
years later, second World’s Fair London, she discovered that 
the outside world was making great progress, and the Exposition 
Paris, 1867, she found herself outdone French and German 
looms and the iron and steel industries Belgium and Berlin, 
once she sent investigating committee the Continent, who 
found technical schools every large industrial centre, supported 
state city. There every boy girl could learn the theory, the 
practice, both, the trade profession followed for liveli- 
hood. Paris had nearly one hundred free art schools for adults, most 
the pupils being workingmen. The Col/ége France and the 
Conservatoire des Arts Métiers were thronged workingmen and 
women, eager hear the free lectures social and physical science, 
biology, mathematics, and languages. large amount money was 
given for workshops connection with primary schools. The com- 
mittee found another admirable viz., that French schools 
every grade corporal punishment absolutely unknown. 

Since 1867 Paris herself has made great strides industrial edu- 
cation. the primary school the Rue Tournefort, the children 
begin learn drawing, carving, joiner’s smith’s work, from their 
sixth year. The school hours are from eight six; the higher 
classes the work the shops consumes eighteen hours per week. 
leaving school the pupil can earn week. Twenty-three 
primary schools have workshops attached, and twenty-two others are 
preparation for combining mental and manual instruction. The 
latter usually optional, given before and after school hours. 

Several the municipalities France have established free pub- 
lic apprenticeship schools, where children, after leaving the primaries, 
can receive practical instruction the trades for three years, besides 


This the concluding chapter book Mrs. Bolton, just published Lothrop 
Co. The entire book great value and interest. 
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advancement other branches. the summers they visit industrial 
establishments, and give descriptions them writing. the be- 
ginning the second year the course they select their trade. They 
enter school leave p.m., six hours workshop 
and four school, with two for dinner and recreation, usually 
leaving, the pupils can earn from one dollar 
dollar and half per day. Paris has found that money spent make 
men and women self-supporting safegard against crime. the 
trades will not usually receive young learners, Paris has solved the 
matter her excellent apprenticeship schools, 

The trouble our own country has been that our technical schools, 
provided through private gifts generally, are not free, and, therefore, 
cannot reach those most needing asssistance. The state must event- 
ually take the matter hand, giving not only free schools, but 
free books, and free opportunities learn how toearna living. 
land ascertained all these facts and more and Switzer- 
land, and profited them. 1874 she established Yorkshire 
lege Leeds, with classes mathematics, languages, chemistry, ge- 
ology, engineering, coal mining, weaving, dyeing, etc., with evening 
schools and popular lectures fur the people, the low price four 
cents each. Weaving schools were begun Huddersfield and Glas- 
gow, and mechanics’ institutes were opened various parts the 
country. 

were fortunate being present the grand opening Brad- 
ford Technical School, June 23, 1882. Bradford the centre the 
woolen trade, and, with population little over 200,000, pays 
income tax $45,000,000. The Prince and Princess Wales had 
come from London special Pullman train. Houses were decorated 
with banners, and triumphal arches spanned the roadways. the 
station the platform was draped with crimson cloth, surmounted 
beautiful canopy flowers. The procession lord mayors, mem- 
bers Parliament, trade societies, cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
made imposing pageant. The Prince opened the door the 
elegant school style, with great central tower,— 
with key gold and silver foot long, bearing his arms and 
the words omnia vincit. 

Various guilds contributed largely the building fund, while 
wealthy manufacturers gave plants machinery and scholarships. 
Besides public hall, the building contains industrial museum, 
where the products the arts and trades are shown, chemical labor- 
atory, library, art department, and model manufacturing, exhibiting 
all the processes combing, spinning, weaving and dyeing. The 
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general plan is, course, like our Worcester Free Institute, 
Stevens Institute Technology Hoboken, and the Rose 
Polytechnic Institute Terre Haute, 

The good such institutions can scarcely overestimated. The 
Leonard Case School Applied Science Cleveland, O., with his 
gift nearly $2,000,000, and college for workingmen, soon 
built ex-Governor Leland Stanford, California, are but the 
runners the great things America will make men and women 
educated working people. this will dignify labor, that the boy 
who studies dead Latin and Greek will wise superior the 
boy who studies living French and German, learning meantime the 


LOVE DEAD. 


heard one cry out strongly, Love dead!” 
And then went and looked upon his face, 
Turned into marble Death’s final grace 
His silent lips, that once vainly plead, 
Smile now, men smile being newly wed, 
Since some strange joy Life’s sorrows did efface 
When Death’s arms clasped him supreme embrace, 
All his long pain living comforted. 
And you would wake him? Dare you him recall 
From Death’s enamoring Life’s stern pain, 
Make him again the old griefs hopeless thrall, 
Bind him once more with the old clanking chain, 
And goad him his weary way 
Nay! let him rest with Death, the Lord all. 


CHANDLER MOULTON (in Magazine for Jan.) 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL PHASE SYSTEM 


CHARLES LOWREY, PH.D. 


needless remark that adequate treatment the philo- 
sophical phase system education not relevant within the 
necessary limitations the present paper. therefore invite your 
attention, sympathy, and hearty while endeavor 
make brief study some the more obvious implications 
theme. have intention presenting learned disquisition for 
your criticism approval; but, the rather, take for granted 
that all interested,—including myself,—desire simply the friendly 
interchange thought, gain some richer insight concerning 
the nature and the purpose our mental development. 
not able gain new inspiration from the consciousness that 
minds are measure reciprocating the activities which feeble 
words are endeavoring communicate; or, you are satisfied 
with this superficial description the subject me, and omit 
reproduce the thought, which the symbols suggest, phase 
truth vital relation your individual experience, then, judge, 
have failed obtain the best results from our study. If, the 
other hand, our recognition our common likeness the su- 
preme archetypal activity, our unity thought, consequence, 
shall give all deeper consciousness the personal character 
our fellowship one with another, and some more satisfactory rev- 
elation,—by virtue the development our true selves,—of our 
privilege consciously participate the self determined actuality 
the Father, shall, indeed, richly repaid for the meditations 
this hour. 

fact, shall find that only our recognition this perennial 
fountain common thought, both source and end all partial 
views thought,—activity,—do apprehend the importance the 
philosophical phase education, or, even, acknowledge the 
possibility rational insight concerning the functioning this 
phase. must remember, however, that this concrete spiritual 
apprehension the process mental growth, rich content, 
arrived the description, analysis, and comprehension the 


paper read before the Philosophical University Michigan. 
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moments factors this complete process. must describe the 
superficial aspect act self-consciousness before can render 
richer and more satisfactory description intelligible. com. 
mon parlance, must come down and must tread 
mother earth; must treat our subject terms that every one can 
understand, hope have hearing the investigation our 
theme. 

And here may well call attention the true significance 
the trite request commence with the superficial, lest com- 
promise asking the necessity any thought whatsoever upon 
subject presented for discussion. the tangible the immature 
and the unreflecting adequate view, the further investigation 
superfluous. These terms, which delight because they are 
familiar, are legacy from society thoughtlessly accepted our 
legitimate inheritance. their richness their burden 
thought we, yet, have adequate conception. are pleased, 
consequently, with that which cost little mental effort compre- 
accept the bare outline truth the supreme 
description worthy our highest praise; not because its vigor ex- 
cites mental activity, but the rather because soothes our con- 
sciences rest the peaceful leisure present attainments. Now 
this bare outline truth may regarded functioning consciously 
the undeveloped mind well the developed, and is, there- 
fore, intelligible What the thoughtful man does complying 
with this request, explicit, not acknowledge the adequacy 
such superficiality, nor even the intellectual supremacy those 
who it, but simply exercising sufficient degree vague- 
ness find common ground agreement,—a necessary condition 
for the satisfactory development thought. see, then, that 
begin with, are all practically sensationalists. If, however, with 
the perfection physical vigor, fail more independent 
mental stature, this sensationalism out place, this child food for 
men grown, works strange inversion the genesis knowledge. 
are, therefore, continually requested philosophers sensa- 
tionalism return the “concrete and more, they dogmatically 
contend that the only truth accessible us. The fact is, our 
friends are asking cut ourselves from eternal verities, 
hastily grow our wings, and then accompany them their 
listless flight amid the changing phenomena space and time. 
deign call their attention some superficial and distorted 
illustrations eternal truth among the fleeting scenes about us, 
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gain from their lips ample praise and the rather dubious compliment 
being men. have exercised due care not ex- 
cite the prejudices our friends, their eyes possess the rare 
have thought-content, they are the unreflected observations child- 
hood faith, or, best, the formal descriptions the man 
The true and the living shall find, 
the contrary, this rational philosophic insight which 
perceive the personal and vital character eternal verities, and 
through which recognize all phases our activity 
sustained. The vague landmarks superficial observations are, 
indeed, the beginnings the process which arrive complete 
self-consciousness the scientific but still impractical views rela- 
tions are necessary instruments our progress. But far ra- 
tional insight the standard, the former are farthest removed from 
the complete comprehension self, and the latter are simply the 
models after which our self-determined activity fashions itself ap- 
proximating the rational application spiritual laws. 

illustrate: the conscious pleasure the lad the use his 
hobby-horse not affected the fact that his activity irrationally 
applied. That the young man has discerned this incongruity 
former action, does not alleviate the conscious unrest arising from 
the lack the pecuniary conditions for the rational application 
his activity this direction. But who would not exchange either 
these phases activity for that thrill rational satisfaction which 
results from subordinating the activities man’s noblest servant 
the purposes our self-development 

notice this illustration, however, each stage, that the 
same thought seeking rational expression conscious reproduc. 
tion the individual, The success the effort indicated the 
progressive steps. The process becomes more concrete and more 
spiritual with each repetition this act may call this 
development adjustment conscious activity environment, assimi- 
lation environment, other phrases like import; yet, unless 
both subject and environment are predicated within the realm God’s 
actuality, and vital relation with the 
such expressions are still inadequate and fail supply satisfactory 
receptacle for feelings and relations. other words, must re- 
gard rational self-determined actuality the first principle. 

From this sketch the whole process rational development 
may now able turn with profit somewhat more minute 
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description the experience through which pass arriving 
complete self-consciousness. observe that the child possesses 
conscious activity largely the realm the sense-perceptions; the 
almost unconscious action memory and fancy indicates, however, 
the presence the remaining factors complete activity, 
The child, may say, delights imitation, regardless content, 
grasps many superficial signs possible. revels variety, 
Its inquisitiveness bent upon the not upon the and the 
why. Its search is, indeed, ingenuous and active. fact, first, 
its faith seems leave place for are all aware, 
however, destined meet with much opposition, and suffer 
innumerable disappointments. These obstructions its activity 
lead the study the The child has now developed suffi- 
ciently discover that its instinctive right the universe cannot 
sustained without rational understanding the significance 
these objects which apparently obstruct its activity. 

The mind the developing youth now projects portions this 
uncomprehended self environment over against itself for examina- 
tion. The activity the mind goes out itself, were, order 
discover its essential characteristics. enters upon the study 
the objective world. relations are recognized, the mind delights 
the activities, rather the passivities, this new field defini- 
tion. Absolute imitation longer satisfactory. Every point 
view, order gain attention, must have some show relation 
between subject and environment. The individual discovers that 
has, his own effort, found something common between self and 
object. The absolute authority the parent exchanged for the 
relative authority the man science. Relative presuppositions 
take the place absolute presuppositions, The technical nomen- 
clature the special sciences and the dictionary aid the mind 
the enthusiastic devotee reflection linking together the 
thoughts others massive volumes opinion. needless 
add that the hard and fast lines distinct definition now please. 
state our use terms any discussion, and if, then, with 
much presupposition, evolve the logical deductions 
premises, have reputation from minds, this stage develop- 
ment, for lucid exposition. There something unsatisfactory about 
this view, seems deprive the first stage 
ness its grace and beauty. This statical phase, itself, does not 
possess the means for the practical application these newly dis- 
covered relations actual life. Unless the premises uses terms 
are after the nature our predilections, the force all conclusions, 
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though logically deduced, weakened compromised the arbi- 
trary aspect the presuppositions. say, the conclusion 
each learned description, Granting the premises, that very logical 
but what determines the validity and the authority the 
The accumulation these partial descriptions, apparently without end, 
and subject innumerable variations, not encouraging the in- 
stinctive impulse know all things. 

Thus, the mind our cultured man science forced either 
acknowledge defeat, determine the nature the why, ex- 
amine that which essentially without presuppositions. honest 
effort this direction works gradual revolution the interpreta- 
tion terms; not that there change the form, but the 
significance the symbols. The gulf between the free activity 
childhood faith and the consciously rational, yet thoroughly imprac- 
tical view statical relations, melts away. The rather the mind 
now recognizes itself its presuppositions. all its activity there 
has been real separation, but simply unconscious self-limitation. 
That the limitation seemed imposed from without, was due lack 
consciousness the mind that possessed within itself, virtue 
its very nature, the factors adequate for self-activity and for self- 
development. the recognition its nature trinity, the mind 
has view its essential characteristic eternal activity. The in- 
dividual has this act come self-consciousness the true sense 
that term, and prepared enter upon his mission son 
God. scarcely necessary add that has now entered also 
upon the philosophical phase his development. 

The development this power philosophical comprehension 
the special function our university education. Elementary educa- 
tion and collegiate education are pre-requisites the successful pur- 
suit this higher form activity; they are with it, 
however, essential and vital factors, and they lose none their 
true significance this richer realm thought. first, indeed, 
still have need the counsels our superiors yet our knowl- 
edge the truth can rest longer the authority others, but 
must come from our rational reproduction it. The statements 
others must now verified the test vital relation our self- 
consciousness. speak confidently results from the conscious- 
ness spiritual insight. are aware that, save have been 
willing accept the conditions its acquisition, have special 
lease this knowledge. Others may become possessed the 
terms and we, with others, may lose the willful violation 
the laws spiritual life. 
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the light this new inspiration, deem impiety 
tempt reproduce the Divine activity. attempting do, all 
the acquisitions the past find their proper place. There ob. 
served exhaustive view any special science without 
comprehensive insight its relations the whole universe. All 
talk about preference disciplines now irrelevant. There may 
question order, but the end field will have been neg. 
lected. the pursuit his specialty the individual studying 
phase self, which reflects every other special discipline and the 
whole. That not conscious this fact any particular in. 
stance simply proves his superficiality. Only the light the 
whole can the specialist sure that his thought accord with 
the Divine thought. competent teacher special science, 
then, must have philosophic view his theme. Whoever has not 
such view, however much may try assume profound insight 
juggling with curiosities, however much may cajole superficial 
taste sayings agreeable intellectual however wide his 
fame specialist, and however large the emoluments his pro- 
fession, that man teacher, and scarcely better than leech 
society. 

Those who have had occasion examine the 
Boston University have doubtless had our attention called the 
purpose the School All Sciences connected with that institu- 
tion. The conception such school probably one the grandest 
that the educators this century have been able formulate. 
the pamphlet referred this school called the department which 
crowns and unifies the university.” for graduates only. 
designed, first, for those who, with little direct reference 
fitting themselves for professional career the narrower sense, 
desire direction and encouragement their efforts universal cul- 
ture. designed, secondly, meet the wants graduates 
theology, law, medicine, other professional course,—and note that 
this university recognizes none such graduates, save those who 
are already graduated from one her colleges from other reputable 
colleges,—to then, the want graduates theology, law, med- 
icine, other professional course, who may wish supplement pro- 


fessional culture courses study related sciences, arts, and 
professions. Thus, the cycle our educational development, 
and education the universal sciences provided for. 

But may very properly ask, What universal science? How 
are assured that this not some panacea for 
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ness gotten intentionally deceive the public? kind intel- 
lectual patent prepared intoxicate men with the be- 
lief that they are gods, possibly However may decide refer- 
ence these queries, let quote still further from the designs 
our sister university may enable make distinction that 
essential the apprehension our theme. Under the term uni- 
versal sciences are included all those special disciplines which the 
matter common several special sciences treated larger 
whole. And now let notice, further, distinction within dis- 
tinction. When this treatment just referred carried genet- 
ically, there results comparative history the matter 
treated when statically considered, comparative science 
(note that the term here used its narrower sense) 
when philosophically considered, comparative philosophy 
it. Weare told that such the movement the new science 
and the new scientific methods the nineteenth century. 

exemplify, take any branch study, matters not which 
the special sciences let choose Language. This School All 
Sciences will recognize three stages the development the sub- 
ject. The treatment each stage is, indeed, philosophic. When, 
however, these lower phases are taken vital parts exhaust- 
ive treatment, are able discern more clearly their peculiar 
functions. then, the case under consideration there will 
genetic treatment all the Universal History Lan- 
guage. This treatment progressive description the 
the empirical phase the subject. Then, for more minute exam- 
ination differences and resemblances, consideration 
instituted. dual aspect the subject now presented this 
Universal Comparative Philology. 

the way digression, are aware that tyro the 
study the not only regards the pursuit the philosophy 
language chimerical, but even the study comparative philol- 
ogy scarcely worthy the intellectual acumen But 
may well ask our incredulous friends, Why, then, all this devoted 
labor making microscopic distinctions why this endless toil 
uniting resemblances and classifying differences? Our professors 
the /anguages spurn the imputation that their work simply in- 
tellectual gymnastics. account for their devotion suggesting 
that they perform their work order gain reputation for making 
“fine shroud themselves with the magic learned 
man,” amuse themselves writing long essays about trifles, 
say the least, may very properly regarded ungrateful misin- 
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terpretation their philanthropic and self-denying purposes. Yes, 
there deep significance the labors every devoted worker ina 
specific science. the person’s susceptibility flattery never 
delicate, his desire excite the awe his co-laborers pecu- 
liarly enticing nature, his curiosity for discovery never strong, 
rational being, could not induced exercise such applica- 
tion were not broader view the universe presented every 
covery distinction, were his mind not led back the 
history his theme, and reconciliation suggested the phase there 
present with the facts discovered his present consideration. 

return, then, may maintain that the unreflected language 
the human race natural. Although the registered facts from our 
comparative study the phenomena the contrary 
the thoughtless opinion our childhood faith, still they are true. 
What signifies this deception? the child the man misled? 
answer, Neither. already suggested, the unconscious truth 
the activity the child has set itself aside for self-examination 
order that may conscious truth the free thought,—ac- 
tivity completed manhood. Some one may ask, not irrational 
attempt this reconciliation, this conscious return self which 
you claim man becomes new creature? answer, the rational 
explanation any phenomenon mysterious our undeveloped 
incomplete selves shall branded impious and Utopian, then 
conscious attempt personal purity, which alone these mysteries 
are dissolved, and which the man becomes self-poised, 
may Otherwise, such effort must regarded the 
only adequate proof rationality the activity man, and itself 
the most convincing demonstration also. The solvent, then, for all 
that has preceded our philosophical consideration the 
found that treatment the subject which the comparative 
history language and comparative philology dissolve their apparent 
contradictions. this resolution become conscious the rela- 
tions language universal science, the philosophy language, 
Language considered universally better, the universe treated 
all its relations from the point view language. 

like manner this All Sciences would treat the other 
special sciences,—e. genetically considered, have 
history religions statically, comparative theology philosophically, 
philosophy religion. And likewie law, medicine, and other 


branches special study. 
(To continued.) 
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THE ANCIENT-MODERN LANGUAGE CONTROVERSY. 
FRARY AND HIS CRITIC. 


MINNA CAROLINE SMITH, HARVARD 


Raoul Frary, Paris, has written book the 
modern language controversy which has stirred Parisian ped- 
reviewed very entertainingly Chantavoine the des 

“M. Frary philosopher,” says his critic, “and, therefore, 
sceptic, perhaps should say seeker. His curious spirit, 
restless like that all liberal thinkers who push their horror 
routine the sacrifice and almost the despising tradition, their 
devotion truth love for paradox, and their desire for good 
into chimeras perfection.” 

Frary, appears, always reformer, always crying down 
some sort national social peril, and now has sounded his 
war-cry against classical education the peculiar pedagogical peril 
the time. himself university man, and well Greek 
and Latin. has been compared facetious Frenchmen the 
nourishing milk, who turns and beats the nurse who fed him. 

Chantavoine says, Frary does not beat his nurse, however, 
though true that finds her little too old and worn out 
nourish the youth this and coming According 
Frary, the pedagogical evolution the hour but one the 
partial forms the evolution the country. France needs new 
and appropriate régime instruction. Greek useless and cum- 
bersome. Scarcely any one really knows now-a-days, except cer- 
tain Hellenists profession vocation, who are, after all, not 
often really well-grounded their Hellenism. There are only two 
classes students for whom all worth while keep Greek 
courses our colleges,—those who intend teach and those who 
will never obliged earn living. For the first matters little 
for France would not suffer without Greek professors. second 
class matters less for what use for gay, pleasure-seeking 
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lead such student the portals temple which assuredly 
will never enter. Few ever beyond the entrance. Greek should 
Greek encumbrance, Latin positive burden. are 
longer the dawn the Renaissance, when the spirit humanity 
weighed down scholasticism needed return fresh springs 
existence; when the soul man, long stifled idleness the 
cloisters, became naive and pagan again with delight when speech, 
still confused and stammering like child’s language, found way 
become purer and richer the study the beautiful vocabularies 
ancient days. Latin today most decidedly dead language, 
and the Latin literature absolutely dried up. 

said that the study ancient language excellent 
mental gymnastic for the young. But,alas! how many pupils into 
training with dull and sterile resignation those stony ways 
which grammarians call paradigms! The intended Latin gymnastic 
enervates them instead making them more disheartens 
instead exciting them effort. said further that knowl. 
edge Latin indispensable good knowledge French. But 
there language which may not thoroughly learned itself 
and for itself, and for this purpose dictionary one’s own lan- 
guage vastly more use than Latin Compare the 
style any your ordinary men bachelor’s degrees, even 
ones. How many them can write, for example, 
style all comparable clever woman with classical 
training 

said, again, that the study and mental association with the 
great men and great writers antiquity forms the mind and edu- 
cates the heart young student. But the French literature alone 
quite nourishing enough furnish this double aliment for French- 
men. Since our fathers have studiously and happily adapted the 
ideas the Greeks and the Romans, because they have chosen 
well and imitated their models, there further need our study- 
ing the classics antiquity modern classics reproduce their spirit, 
and often surpass them style. all means let encourage 
higher education, says Frary; let keep our colleges with 
strong studies and long, continued ones but let have them useful. 
Society demands cultivated men, and society but she will 
have less prejudice about the sort thing that makes man cul- 
tivated when have learned that one can work ten years the 


brain young man with better result show than harvest 
Latin themes. experiment worth trying, and has not yet 
been attempted. 
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Chantavoine interpolates cutting passage here, his quoting 
from Frary. will this asks. “It 
will commence like most experiments, with grand sacrifices. Greek 
Now must never speak again either one them, 
There nothing which embarrasses and complicates the future like 
regret for the past. will not say that Frary will have occasion 
regret what proposes suppress. Indeed, convinced 
that will keep good part for his own personal use. would 
cost him something, venture say, longer read Homer and 
Virgil the original. But pedagogical radicalism should allow 
half-way measures. Frary admits, however, that the ancient lan- 
guages may studied specialists. That which pursuing 
with all his forces, that which desires most devoutly, deci- 
sive and irremediable separation classic studies and university 
education.” 

spite the scientific movement and the practical and positive 
tendency our time, Frary relegates the sciences the last 
years college work. does not define his position clearly 
this point, but appears think that these difficult studies should 
taken when the mind has grown more mature. 

believes that the living languages are destined, the near 
future, supplant with interest and profit the study the dead lan- 
guages. Frary transports England and Germany all the fervor 
which must have felt his youth, and which some cherish 
still for Rome and for Athens. English and German, says, are 
flourishing languages, and necessary for Frenchman know be- 
cause they are spoken. English and German literature are each 
exhaustless reservoir knowledge, sentiments, and ideas, re- 
servoir from which modern Frenchman ought draw. London 
and Berlin are, with Paris, the capitals Europe and the hearthstones 
the world. The study the living languages has warmer 
friends, more enthusiastic evangelist, than Frary. draws 
one along with theardor hisproselytism. Let put the English 
literature and the Latin balance together, without taking into 
account the infinity talent the second order, the English, and 
cannot help acknowledging that religion the beautiful can 

knowledge Arabic and Chinese far more important 
Frenchmen who have interests Algeria, and who are knocking 
the doors Pekin, than Greek and Latin. French should taught 
with more life and vigor. French children should not drilled 
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their own tongue were dead language. rank with the 
study one’s own language, Frary places that history. 
used said that history was the counsellor princes, and she 
ought now called, through our colleges, the instructress our 
democracy. 

Frary has passion for geography. talks with such 
ardor that one would think had just discovered it. too little 
say that vastly impressed geography carried away 
his passion for this science, which, believes, the mistress 
all. man genius, geographer, Elisée Reclus, has re- 
vealed the immensity the domain geography. But 
holds scholastic philosophy slight esteem. isimpossible, 


believes, for its teachers free from constraint teaching, and 
students are usually too young grasp and become true phi- 
losophers. 


have tried good says Chantavoine, closing, 
show the system Frary. must allowed criticise 
frankly. have neither space nor authority refute point 
point. must refute our own manner, those who not 
believe Frary does, continuing with all our power the tradi- 
tions which attacks, adoring the gods which casts down. 
are like old music lovers who discountenance the 
the future,’ and persist loving the divine gentleness sweet old 
melodies. avow without blushing Greek and Latin enchant 
us. Classic literature like poetry. Perhaps its realm not 
this world,—especially now, the end century, practical and 
utilitarian the age which live. But are persuaded that 
ancient literature should suddenly all disappear, that the peda- 
gogues felt nothing had gone wrong, artistic spirit, least, there 
would sense something missing from the world. Frary 
was university man, but one longer. for remain 
convinced and resolved fighting, not triumphant, attached our 
duty and faithful that which left toguard. something 
love time when pedagogy and demagogy and phi- 
lology, which are neither beautiful nor have made, are 
going make, many ravages. 


Apparent dirae facies, inimicaque Trojae, 
magna Deum. 


Frary, who pleases himself quoting Macaulay, will pardon 
this quotation from Virgil. mean say that would 
wish the old edifice restored piece Not all. The an- 
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cient Sorbonne has just been down, time, and only 
time, rebuild new university with classes adapted and accom- 
modated the new age. There have certainly been bad methods. 
not possible, for example, renouncing superannuated exer- 
cises, pour upon the youth our colleges, not drop drop, but 
flood,the love and the knowledge this universal literature, 
which begins with the Iliad and which ends with, for the moment, 
“Les Vaines not possible recruit all French 
society intellectual aristocracy, which will have, for both mission 
and recompense, the power enjoy, and spread among the 
only very few, explain, translate, and comment class 
upon ancient literature way lead young man gently and 
nobly through the spring-time his life company with the muses? 
Let Frary reassured. not begging for Latin verses 
know that they are replaced the schools the study the metric 
system. believe that student, such have 
such should like well teach, would come out college 
armed and ready, with his soul open all beauty, mind shaped 
and illumined the grand ideas the masters human thought. 
would not only ahumanist and scholar, but would carry 
with him everywhere, even into pedagogy politics, the mark and 
the proof his distinction. 

believed this before opened Frary’s book. believe more 
than ever, now that have read 


dropped pebble the sea, 
Its ripples widen out me. 
thus our hidden influence, 
Within its rough finer sense, 
Touches alike both friend and.foe 
For right wrong, for weal woe. 
MARIE OLIVER. 
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LITERARY 
CAROLINE 


The last days happy school year were drawing close all 
too rapidly for the members the Nonesuch Club,” who, gathered 
for the last time their pleasant Society-room, were talking over 
plans for the vacation, and chatting joyously about the anticipated 
reunion the fall; for every one these ten happy girls expected 
come back for her last year study. And they had for three 
years worked shou!der shoulder, sharing each other’s joys and 
sorrows, honors, and disappointments, and, more than all, had origi- 
nated the glorious Nonesuch,” they felt that they had 
putable right the self-glorification usually indulged clubs, 
and that their success the past warranted broader plans for the 
future. 

girls, have exclaimed bright-eyed Sally Chal- 
mers. 

did you find queried jolly Maud Merrill, just 
lost one, and venture that’s it. You always find all the good 

thy name Maud,” said Sophie Dewey but where- 
ever the idea came from, let’s have 

here is; and you don’t all think just splendid, 
sure you know what’s what. move that immortalize the 
class beautifying this Society-room, which, must con- 
fess, looks abominably shabby. propose that 
the money with, not coax out our rich papas; and still 
further, that this vacation, enjoy the new beauties 
ourselves during the next year. There, I’ve had say now, 
second the motion 

said Mollie that is, far fixing the room’s 
concerned but earn not earn, that’s the question girls’ 
souls. What the world can 

afraid her lily-white hands that Tom Sayles always 
raving laughed Kate Durand; she crochets the cun- 
ningest baby-sacques, and persuade sister Kate, and all her friends 
who possess babies, buy all make. that’s what can 
do, Miss 


“Yes! and believe every one can something that will 
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little money,” said Agnes Dean the thoughtful; “and 
for one, think would just too nice for anything for 
all ourselves. can have least two music had the 
chance last summer,—for, you know, its great feather one’s cap 
have been pupil Herr Reinicke. Mrs. Ray was very urgent, 
and know glad enough have thissummer. that’s 
what for the great cause.” 

pray, tell what those that are purely ornamental can 
do,” sighed Maud charge much look, they first-class 

hear your father say,” replied Agnes, would 
pay you just much would regular French teacher for giving 
your little sister lessons French? word tothe wise, etc.” 

fact, did; and for the sake the common good, 
is, think just now that 
dolce far niente, and best plant French roots foreign soil 
quite unadapted their highest development. only they flower 
gold pieces shall satisfied, however. But I’m just dying 
curiosity know what Sallie Chalmers herself going do. Why, 
she proposed all this, and here she hasn’t peeped 

I’ve been keeping deal thinking, can tell you. I’m 
not musical, nor, alas! ornamental. can’t teach French, nor 
crochet Mother’s second girl going away, and, for 
all can see, shall have turn chambermaid. What fall 
there, countrymen,’ but what and, after all, two dol- 
lars week for three months isn’t bad, especially when there 

All agreed that that would just the thing,—so matter-of-fact 
and sensible,—and Julia Fletcher jumped up, enthusiastically aver- 
ring that Sallie’s project had put one into her head; tell 
you what, girls, I’m bound carry out; for Sallie can play 
maid all work, can play ex- 
claimed two three once: aristocratic Miss Fletchera 
school-marm! what will happen Do, girls, quiet,” said 
Agnes Dean, “and hear Julia’s plan.” 

you know, father old-fashioned that hear 
word about Newport, Saratoga, any those high-toned places, 
have spend our summers little village just about lively 
country church-yard. course have amuse myself 
some way, should die weariness. last summer took 
visiting the village and one day, good fortune would have 
it, met that all-important individual, the trustee. said 
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Maud Merrill, thought lord creation would turn before 
you got through.” 

you’d been place have been glad too; for 
I’d exhausted all the country youths that region, and this trustee 
proved not only new-comer, but handsome, rich, and,— low 
spoken,—a 

opportunity sighed Maud Merrill. 

and Julie improved the utmost, I’ve doubt.” 

“Of course did; and make long story short, was 
pressed with volatility,—versatility, mean,—and much 
terested the advancement the school,—which his two little 
girls attended,—that when the teacher was suddenly called home, 
begged take her place, assuring that life would much 
happier had something do, and that such talents mine,— 
think it, girls, and hide your diminished heads,—should util- 
ized, not thrown 

wish had that exclaimed Kate Durand; but what 
was your 

“With usual frivolity, course, laughed the idea, and, 
with sweetest smile, said, No, thank you,’ gracefully 
sible.” 

vexed about asked Alice Carleton. 

dear, no; and hasn’t forgotten about either, for has 
just written father that there has been end trouble about teach- 
ers during the year, and that ventured hope Miss Julie would 
consent take for the 

cheers for his constancy,” said Maud Merrill. course 
you'll reward it, and give the proceeds the Society,—that is, 
good, generous slice them.” 

“Of course will; and write him this very 
like it, for he’s always descanting upon girls improving their ad- 

expect that trustee will apply for the position assistant,” 
said Kate Durand; “and what lovely time have, Julie; just 
envy you,—widowers are and 

must promise, beforehand,” added Mollie tell 
all about next fall; I’ve doubt your experiences would make 
five-volume 

Alice Carleton along write up, and between you you'll 
make advised Sallie Chalmers. But, girls, what are 
thinking about! here’s Alice, our bright, particular star, 
she hadn’t idea, while all know that she has more than 
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all the rest put let’s hold our horses little, and give 
her chance free her 

Alice, darling dear, just write one your charming stories,” 
suggested Sophie have published one the magazines, 
and hand over the club the checque received 

capital exclaimed two three together. 

fortune are before you, sententiously 
Sophie Dewey, and our club will shine with reflected glory dazzling 
the eyes all beholders.” 

“Oh, girls, entreated Alice; just making fun 
me.” 

Alice, you know that everybody admires what you write, 
and myself have heard you say that there such word 
urged Mollie Latimer. 

have I,” added Kate Durand, “and now, Alice, dear, you 
have chance prove your position;” and, refusing hear 
word protest, the girls chattered until each member the 
merry group had broached her own little plan,—feasible impos- 
they separated meet more society until the 
opening the fall term should find them again together dear old 
“Elmwood,” prepared relate their individual experiences the 
summer. 

Alice Carleton, the genius the school,” was not little troubled 
over the task imposed upon her. She knew that she wrote well that 
her compositions and essays and the little stories and sketches she 
had written for the local papers had been much complimented but 
magazine article! one that had pass under the dreaded eyes 
critical literary editor! one for which she expected receive pay! 
was possible for her win sucess? She resolved try, and hopes 
and fears alike were soon forgotten absorbed interest the simple 
but skillful elaboration the outlined story clearly visible her 
mind’s eye. grew rapidly under her deft fingers, and, she 
looked carefully over, she was not ashamed the child her 
brain, and, half aloud, assured herself that was fully good,—in- 
deed better,—than many the children’s stories she had seen 
print. Constituting herself revision,” she re-wrote 
several times, until tolerably well satisfied with the 
she screwed her courage, and writing brief note the well- 
known editor popular monthly for children, took the precious 
package herself the office, and, with trembling fingers, started 
its momentous journey. 

week dragged its slow length along, and her great disappoint- 
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ment, back came, accompanied, however, with bit note which 
had grain comfort it. Thus ran: 


Dear Madam 

Much our regret, feel obliged return your manuscript. Your 
story interesting, and, for evidently inexperienced writer, skillfully 
told but our columns are engaged for months come, and can accept 
nothing more. Yours truly, 

TAKEWELL, 


that was little too much; but, after 
all, they admit that her story was was good 
far went. she took new courage, kept stiff upper lip, 
and sent manuscript and stamps off another direction, and, with 
good grace possible, waited the result. 

Quite waiting was, too; but answer came last, and the 
unaccepted story kept company, for was pronounced juve- 
nile.” thought Alice, quite out patience, well 
remembering the profound story Grandmother’s 
recent issue, and wondering what invisible line selection existed 
the editor’s brain. was gracious enough add, however, that 


r 


his refusal did not prove that would not accepted elsewhere. 

elsewhere she sent it, resolving times and out,” and that 
that failed she would not try again. 

Small comfort rewarded her patient this time; and she 
was little chagrined when, like Noah’s dove, the little adventurer 
came fluttering back ark, without even olive branch. 

Discouraged, but not despairing, she tried take business view 
the read her over critically several com- 
pared with others similar character weighed well its sentences 
studied its periods made her mind that good,—editors 
editors,—and decided make one more attempt. 

This time she sent the children’s department widely cir- 
culated religious weekly and when few days later 
document arrived, bearing the well-known impress, she joyfully 
jumped the conclusion that victory had perched upon her banners, 
and excitedly broke the alas! formal note informed 
her that her story was accepted, but that they were not the habit 
paying new contributors, except those established reputation. 
other words, that the honor place their columns was pay 
enough for beginner, one unknown fame. There’s good 


deal name she thought, and, considerably elated, though 
half-vexed and somewhat disheartened, she thought the matter over, 
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made her mind that the story was worth publishing, was 
worth paying for, and wrote spirited note requesting the return 
the manuscript. 

The much traveled document again came back, and Alice was 
her wits’ ends know what with it. But she’d had taste 
success, found very sweet, and was more resolved than ever 
fully win it. And, then, what jubilee she’d have! The delicate 
cheek, generally colorless, grew rosy with excitement, the soft 
eyes sparkled, and the lovely face took determined look, which 
would have surprised many her friends who hardly gave her credit 
for much pluck. 

this time she had kept her little venture but now, 
feeling the need advice, she read her story, and related her ex- 
periences her father. was man fine literary taste; she 
knew his opinion would honestly expressed, and that his advice 
could safely followed. 

done, Alice, child,” was his your story 
charming, well worth place any the periodicals you have ap- 
plied and while your answers are disappointing, they are not dis- 
couraging. But you would perhaps have been wiser had you allowed 
the publish the story, for reputation generally plant 
slow 

“What shall now, though? that’s the question that puzzles 
me,” said Alice. little discussion she decided send 
the Once family department one the city dailies, 
which always contained one two original stories. Her father had 
suggested that she should not again say anything from which the 
fact that she was almost novice could gathered. she wrote 
indifferent note the editor, and, though hoping much, ex- 
pecting little, again sent adrift. her joy and astonishment 
speedy response was received, complimenting the story, matter and 
manner, saying they wonld glad hear from her again, and en- 
closing checque dollars,—the usual remuneration fora story 
that length. The bliss that minute more than compensated for 
all the weary hours waiting and disappointment. father was 
out; she had one whom confide her glorious success, she 
rushed her parlor-grand, and spent some her surplus exuber- 
ance splendid rendition Hendel’s Hallelujah Chorus,” and, 
spying her father coming, flew into his arms with vehemence which 
not only upset the old gentleman’s gravity, but nearly overthrew his 
means light avoirdupois. 

Perseverance had indeed brought success; and wouldn’t she 
proud report the Her father was much interested 
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the society enterprise, and offered duplicate her ten dollars; but 
no, no, that would never do; she was resolved give much 
twenty, but must her own earning, and she was going be- 
gin another story right off. And she did; for the acceptance 
her little production, and her very own checque her own dainty 
pocket, proved the best kind incentive, and her eager pen could 
hardly fly fast enough for the quickly flowing thoughts that rushed 
through her mind. 

The second story was well under way,—and very graceful, pretty 
one was, too,—when her father called her attention the fact that 
one the editors who had declined her manuscript had just offered 
prize fifty dollars for the best short story for girls subject, 
the option the writer. Her father advised her try for 
idea which first seemed her somewhat presumptuous,—but with 
his encouragement she finally decided enter the lists. The time 
allowed was short,—purposely, was said, compel prompt ac- 
tion and test natural ability was wasted,—so, with 
new invoice ambition and enthusiasm, she went joyously with 
the story that she had already commenced, which, when completed, 
met the warm approval her father, and the ardent commendation 
literarary friend whom submitted it. Alice deserved suc- 
cess. She had worked diligently, with the greatest had 
written and re-written, carefully elaborating pruning every sen- 
tence, and the whole was delicately and beautifully finished. 
that did not always seem count for much, and was with little 
anxiety she sent its uncertain way, wondering how long would 
before she knew its fate. 

The passing days lengthened into weeks, and vacation duties and 
pleasures filled overflowing each happy hour but mingled with 
them all were thoughts her ship sea, and anxious question- 
ings what would come back freighted with. 

ahoy! Miss Alice,” was her father’s greeting, she entered 
the breakfast-room one morning, few days before her 
turn school now, let’s see which way the wind blows,” and 
broke the seal quite formidable looking envelope, which, how- 
ever, was very evident the manuscript was not. She was eager 
and excited that her hands almost refused their office, and her father 
read for her follows: 


Miss Alice 

Two the prize stories proved such equal merit that the com- 
mittee award could not decide between was finally resolved 
divide the fifty dollars, giving twenty-five each. have the honor 
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inform you that you are one the favored recipients, and Mr. George 
Hubbard, recent graduate Princeton College, the other. Enclosed 
please find checque for amount mentioned. ‘Hoping for further contribu- 
tions from your graceful pen, 
are yours respectfully, 
TAKEWELL. 


Alice was quite overcome with surprise and joy, and had look 
her note and checque good many times before she could believe 
the reality her good fortune. She had hardly dared hope for, 
much less expected it, and, though her purse had often been heavier, 
she had never begun feel rich. She longed report all 
the girls, and was not satisfied until she had dashed off letter 
Sallie Chalmers, full adjectives her heart was full joy. 
Sallie fairly bubbled over with happy sympathy, and, schoolgirl-like, 
began wonder over the personality and antecedents the young 
man whose wit and wisdom had defrauded Alice the other twenty- 
five dollars, certainly her she cherished quite grudge 
against him, then wove little romance which and Alice played 
the leading parts. bewitching little novelette which she 
could not keep and when the happy circle again met, 
Alice was greatly astonished the castle-building capacity the 
gleeful, teazing set. 

She bore bravely, however, but would have been quite incredu- 
lous had she been told that little more than year from that 
time she and that would have some pretty well 
defined plans for the future, which her father gladly acceded, and 
which the prospect seemed that they would share good 
many fifty dollars between them. 

Indeed, more than one life-romance grew out the plans and per- 
formances that one summer; and the pretty Society-room, with 
its walls Pompeiian red, artistic frieze, hard-wood floor, tasteful 
decorations, and flowing draperies, was the admiration the whole 
school. 

the jubilant members the Nonesuch,” was redolent 
pleasant memories, telling each one its own little story earnest 
endeavor and patient work, and proving ideal 
less potent than was attractive and inspiring. 
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THE QUINCY SCHOOL REUNION. 


[At the recent reunion the Quincy School Association, Boston, Mr. William Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr., read poem which abounded pleasant humor. the poem 
are kind awaken reminiscences the minds all old Boston school boys, the 
Quincy elsewhere, and print the lines for their benefit. The drawing-master, 
erently called Ben,” Mr. Benjamin Putnam, who presided the banquet, and the 
absent guest,” whom affectionate reference made the last the Hon. John 
Philbrick, the first master the school, who has since died.] 


Once more the school-bell calls the boys, 
And, though the ranks are thinner, 
quick respond, perhaps, because 


Don’t call the roll, omit the form, 
The absent names will pain 
don’t forget,—our hearts are warm, 
And memories us. 


Let’s see what fellows heed the call, 
Who rallies the table. 

Bless me! who are these strangers 


Why have these men intruded 

came see the what spell 
Upon their head has brooded 


Ah! there one recognize 
his familiar features, 

But that occasions surprise,— 
was among the teachers. 


had drawing toward him then, 
Like flock into its pastor 
Irreverently call him 
was the drawing-master. 


And Mr. Philbrick,—at the name 
What memories rise and mingle! 

hear his stern command, and, shame 
outstretched palms will tingle. 


bear grudge know that boys 
Get wisdom seldom early 

They must work off their steam and noise, 
And, jackass-like, are surly. 


But his persistent kindness true, 
Remembers every scholar 

gave Franklin medals, too, 
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keep mine upper drawer, 
Its ribbon blue and faded 

Ghost past which, o’er and o’er, 


sight the years revive, 
That yielded childish pleasure 
Again tops spin, once more hoops drive, 
And marbles are 
The marbles,—how recollect, 
school-time, how, with fine effect, 
The teacher scooped pocket. 


The Common, where hockey played, 
With free admission-ticket, 

Allowed within its pleasant shade 
Our foot-ball and our cricket. 


The horse-cars street ne’er lined, 
And made their daily fusses 

was our luck behind 
The good old omnibuses. 


Then Briggs was the governor’s chair, 
And Webster was the lion, 

And John Bigelow was mayor, 
Where now sits Hugh O’Brien. 


The Back Bay, where used swim 
And have our miles skating, 

filled with nabobs the brim 
And mansions 


The world topsy-turvy now, 
It’s time drop the curtain 
Though Boston keeps its head, trow, 
It’s lost its Neck for certain. 


Whatever luck fortune brings, 
Whate’er the present offers, 

The past, least, securely 
hold our coffers. 


And spacious are they, for they hold 
With valued goods and trifles, 

The Quincy School, with fame gold, 
air that nothing stifles. 


The teachers, bless know 
Their trials and their trouble 

Time, long withhold your final blow, 
And smooth their path from stubble. 


our most honored, absent guest, 
Our sympathies are tended 

Long may live and long blest, 
friend and teacher blended. 
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NICOLO SANTA SEVERINA CALABRIA, ITALIA, 


[Translated CHAMBERLIN.] 


[Continued from last No.] 


The school and family: these are the fields which the hours 
the day should distributed for young girls the first stages 
their education. education exclusively the family would not 
reach the scope civil but education exclusively 
civil, deprived the education the family, would incomplete. 
That there may good results regard education, neces- 
sary that the daily atmosphere surrounding young girls should 
such will educate them. And this atmosphere should created 
the mother. family then complete when great harmony 
exists it; when there great exhibition love between 
band and wife, and between these and the children, other mem- 
bers the family and when there one will among them all that 
directs their well-being and progress. When these conditions are 
lacking, the family not only can have educational influence, but 
its influence must pernicious. any irregularity shouldbe 
concealed from the children, and its place calmness and permanent 
harmony should They will acquire this spirit harmony 
and self-abnegation that should rule the family, and 
their turn, when they become old, will try preserve. But that 
which will exclusively stamp indelible educative traces the hearts 
young girls the love that kindred should seriously foster for 
them without any show ostentation, and the continual sacrifices 
and disinterested care that they devote them. this care that 
young girls receive makes spirit part spirit, and impossible 
for them not infuse equal affection, since deeds that parents 
perform toward their children become deeds that these will use 
their turn their family life. 

must now speak the civil education which ought give 


young and although individual and family education are under- 
stood civil education, they even form the fundamental part; yet 
civil education special and superior sphere the pedagogy 
which needs special treatment. 
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All have not exact understanding this term Civil Education. 
Most understand civil one who knows how comfort him- 
self with gentle words and manners his relations with other social 
beings and hence civil education would merely preparing chil- 
dren follow these elegant practices and formulas. not diffi- 
cult see how erroneous this idea is. Civil education should have 
other aim but directing the young common life, make them 
active and laborious part that vast organization which 
and live conformity with social laws. For this pedagogical 
branch, which has essentially practicalend, the principle that rules 
the introduction young girls into practical and public life, 
the same way as, according Aristotle, one, order learn 
play the harp, must take the harp hand; and learn swim, 
must plunge into the water. then appears clear how useless 
would place young girls, their first years, the midst 
social life that widely developed this case they would 
have knowledge poorly adapted social life, because they have 
not found that identity which necessary between their mental 
state and social spirit, and therefore they cannot remain foreign 
the movement collective life. Participation broad social life 
requires the highest development human knowledge and rich 
organic and physiological and such not the state 
young girls their early necessary, then, create 
educative society for young girls which should have much identity 
with the common social life, and the same time differ from it; 
identity that the young girl, passing from this educative so- 
ciety the true one, may not find herself wholly different field 
difference, because this society would smaller and 
proportioned the still unevolved intellectual state the girl. 
And this the school its broadest meaning. School shou.d 
society small degree and one sees plainly that the school whose 
sole mission would thought instruct would rather defective 
would educate the individual, and not the social being. Without 
doubt the instruction would there; but should practical 
education, the education for The education for public life 
the habit living conformity with the laws that render social 
life possible and the habit more difficult acquire than simple 

instruction. man may very learned, and acquainted with 
social and pedagogical sciences, and yet poorly fitted for social life, 
and poor just may know the laws swimming and 
not expert swimmer. This because knowing not perform- 
ing, and knowing not sufficient order perform, although 
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knowledge the highest condition perform well. performance 
fact, and requires especial molecular 
state the reactive sphere our psycho-nervous system, state 
that acquired only through the constant repetition given act 
yet necessary that this mechanical act made grand intel. 
ligence. operation without intelligence purely mechanical 
fact, preceded intelligence, and accompanied this purely 
human fact. This shows that the school should not only 
ive, but educative for public life. 

have said, girls should spend certain number hours 
day school; the remaining hours, unless the young girl should 
unusual her organic and mental development, should 
tributed between the family and public reunions. life that was 
school would cancel, the minds the young 
girls, the education received the family. For this reason think 
harmful for young girls spend years colleges far from their 
families. And however boarding-school may imitate the family, 
can never succeed being the family. 

have previously drawn the plan instruction that neces- 
sary give young girls. order, then, that the school should 
ucate for public life, necessary that should reproduce its 
midst society, although one small proportion. Here the neces- 
sity appears so, that certain determined hours the girls 
not have exclusively passive part school, but convene one 
place, and the educators convene there, and enter into reciprocal re- 
lations and into more less intimate intercourse. 

And the principal condition that should found great measure 
this institution should love. known that difficult 
social life found love. man should come seriously and 
truly love civil life would complete. difficulty 
exists love, the development loving sentiments pupils should 
insisted upon. All know how, the first years life, children 
not having yet reached the point working freely, try imitate 
acts that take place around them; and this the most propitious 
time for them acquire the most important habits life. mas- 
ters will sincerely love their pupils, the latter, their turn, will love 
the masters. can understand that this does not occur imme- 
diately, and that first many difficulties must overcome; for man, 
such his first years, the very opposite the man that 
be; and the child ordinarily gives proof marked selfish and 


inhuman instincts. The desire see certain acts, and experience 
them, leads him wish perform them himself. 


} 


But that which usually necessary insistis, that children 
should love each other; and here that educators should give 
proof nice art, much creating combinations which chil- 
dren should enter into intimate relation among themselves 
managing that, these relations, children not give the least 
trace egotism. Educators, therefore, should promote pupils 
love for their companions, and they should repress and hide all the 
selfish acts that are manifested them. the love that girls 
should show their companions should not consist solely words, 
put acts, and they should show great self-abnegation helping 
their companions need. 

think the common custom having girls educated apart from 
boys pedagogical error, The first period instruction and 
education can very well passed together. Later, when specific 
instruction and education necessary for different sexes, their lives 
may separated. And are certain that, from their communion, 
great advantage would result. The diversity sex, which the 
cause strong instincts and great reciprocal stimulus, would, 
believe, mitigated their mingling together, would in- 
creased their separation and are certain that great evils have 
come humanity from this separation man from woman. Man 
has guarded woman something completely contrary himself, 
and, therefore, has regarded her powerful check always before 
him and, human nature intolerent grave limit, has 
not tried, excepting violence, pass it; and thus has woman done 
with man. History shows that men who have been most sensual 
have grown separated from woman and women have been such 
wherever they have been taught regard man the most scandalous 
object flee from. have boys and girls grow together, 
this limit which exists will, impossible banish it, least 
greatly lessened. the two sexes will regard the other 
having basis identity with nature itself, and the same time 
would learn know the weakness and defects the other, and 
would easily learn show themselves superior mutual relations. 

After the school there are the public associations and meetings, 
which, serving the point passage from school society, even 
forming part the full social life, can exercise decisive influence 
for good education for social life. These associations, which 
not exist great number with us, and those that are deprived 
flourishing life, should not lacking well-constituted society. 
Certain social problems should put and solved them. Among 


these problems those concerning education and instruction, and 
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the same time the material improvement the people, should have 
most prominence. these associations women well men 
should concur with the liveliest interest. And these associations 
and this interest are the sign the moral and intellectual state 
the nation. The more numerous and flourishing these associations, 
and the more they propose and obtain noble ends, the more can 
say that nation understands its lofty mission the history the 
world. There should conferences scientific and social argu- 
ment, and then there should the greatest interest practising 
the results and social sciences. this life women 
would produce fruits great value. With the grace their speech, 
with the disinterestedness with which they are endowed, with 
elevated love for humanity, they could find their way the cottages 
the poor; they could inspire those hearts corrupt with vice the 
beneficent ray and virtue, and the same time raise 
from misery the people deprived the necessaries life and this 
the highest, the noblest mission that woman can have. 
natural, all women cannot have equal part these associations 
those who have most capacity would have the advantage, and who 
could give part their possessions favor humanity, and who 
are superior intellect and taking the initiative. Those who are 
not possessed those advantages could have subordinate part, but 
their frequent participation conferences, discussions, and meet- 
ings should encouraged. 

have said about the school, strict order should reign 
these associations, and, above all, association should not be, its 
first plan, founded and directed young men just from school, and 
who have not yet into practical life. This mission should, 
instead, given those who have already become absorbed 
directing, and have, consequently, undergone long preparation and 
theoretical and practical education. New comers must yield the 
direction and influence those who are the head the associa- 
those should also have the same practical aim and the same 
educative constancy the school and family. The woman edu- 
cated this way will exert her influence upon all the social spheres 
with which she relation. 

Besides the public associations, there the participation woman 
that sphere the mind, which religion, which may greatly 
contribute perfect her civil education. the means religion 
this should known sufficiently not only man, but society, invited 
its beginning, which also the beginning all things,—that 
God, the absolute. Understanding religion thus, clear that 
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has the same object philosophy. But, philosophy, man 
should know this beginning, least try know fully; not, 
has not the true philosophy. This cannot done the religious 
sphere. Here man elevated this beginning intuitively and rep- 
resentatively means love and faith, and, therefore, with 
more less profound knowledge the object. These conditions 
think indispensable for religion. Although philosophy and re- 
ligion are two forms essentially distinct, having the same object, they 
therefore have much identity between them, and are two necessary 
spheres human activity. Religion aspires philosophy, accord- 
ing Saint Anselm, and philosophy enjoys religion order 
create atmosphere, and diffuse itself still more. And, 
therefore, great philosophical movement has always kept behind 
great religious movement. Philosophy, being the field pure 
truth, the most elevated form discerning activity; 
perennial activity that requires one constantly occupied with 
the knowledge God and the world, and, thus, work that 
should left the few. Religion, the contrary, being the field 
sentiment and love,—although even this should consist con- 
tinual aspiration toward the absolute ideal, otherwise there only the 
letter, and the letter kills the religious thought,—it does not present 
the grave difficulties philosophy, and has relatively more hold 
minds, and is, therefore, more popular. Whatever may the ad- 
vantages which religious life brings men, not difficult see. 
When one truly penetrated with the religious spirit, which, how- 
ever, not easy for the man, above all, who has been stranger 
natural and common life, one requires all the knowledge that 
result his participation elevated and divine life, which also 
reflects the acts man social being. acquires that for- 
getfulness self, and, the same time, that superiority over all 
that not sublime, which are the most elevated gifts that man can 
have. Religion, then, necessary sphere human activity, and 
wish diminished would wish realize abstract thought 
and for this reason that there religious education,—that is, 
preparation for the perfect attainment true religious life. 
Now that which results from study the philosophy religions, 
that religion, except the Christian, conformity with the 
intellectual state the modern man, and is, under every aspect, the 
origin culture and progress. Therefore, choose any other form 
religion than the Christian would going backward. 
fore all, religion one would not lose sight the fact that religion 
nothing else but the relation between man and God, and that the 
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educator should have other aim but see that the young girl 
enters the world most familiar with relation. The acquisition 
good practices, good customs, etc., are arts left 
other previous educative and religious education should 
not occupy itself with this with its principal aim. When the 
minds young people adult man has come advanced 
point religious life, all the other educative qualities are contained 
and presupposed this, which infuses them new and loftier 
breath life. 

But the question arises, What course should take pre. 
pare girls for the full possession the religious life, and what 
the most propitious time direct the mind The point 
religious view, being the highest point civilized life and 
sublime spirituality, requires broad mental development the 
individual, that may fully penetrate the meaning religious 
thought. the individual will have followed this development, 
will not enter the sphere rel gion; and not only this, but, 
not understanding religion, will pervert it, and finally 
deny not attributing the worth possesses. From this 
seen the necessity not bringing the religious life the minds 
young girls who have not reached certain mental develop- 
ment, and how mistaken try and make them participate 
this life from their tenderest years; since not being able, then, 
fathom the rich religious meaning, they turn from it, and there re- 
mains them habit and tendency not consider religious thought, 
excepting from outside view. The mission diffusing religious 
thought, and making individual participate concrete way 
the loftiness this thought, assigned exclusively the churches 
that are religious communions and meetings. then have special 
sphere for religious education which one can gain the true relig- 
ious life. belongs neither the family nor the school 
give instruction and religious preparation young girls, through the 
inadequacy that there between the object religion and their 
intellectual state still formation, they, however, have the duty 
creating the minds young girls certain predispositions favorable 
future participation the religious life. And, therefore, 
necessary encourage young girls take part religious 
ings, although not necessary insist that they should 
stand religious thought; they will soon understand that there 
higher world, and they cannot yet enter it, they can 
their highest degree promise. the knowledge this inferi- 


ority will the first beginning religious education. The method 
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that necessary follow for the entrance into the religious life 
lead the young study, explain, and comment the Bible. 
The episodes the life the Saviour and each his words should 
continually placed before the minds the young. And this 
should done with individuals who are truly penetrated with the 
religious spirit, and who have, therefore, the power find their way 
minds infuse into them the life 

fact great importance educative system, whose practice 
produces great fruits, carelessness regard renders useless 
every educative work, the systematic constancy the application 
the educative method here-above traced. Every one knows how 
the physiological and mental life is, great measure, made pos- 
sible physiological and mental habits. also known how these 
habits are the more tenacious and incontrovertible the more they are 
exercised, given sense, and are not contradicted opposite acts. 
Indeed, the habit not the most elevated point psychological ac- 
inverse proportion its stability and its long exercise. if, 
have seen, woman, her organic conditions with difficulty at- 
tains the character and strong convictions, appears very necessary 
that the society which she moves should not discord with 
the education that she has previously received. not sufficient 
that woman should have received the education have delineated 
but society itself should educative school so, and should 
strengthen woman the habits acquired school. 

This system education which have traced, and which 
thought impart young girls, only the scientific results 
modern pedagogical and social studies. science something 
else, and the performance scientific results. Science pro- 
ceeds more swiftly but its results are more slowly achieved, because 
there are many difficulties and obstacles overcome before achieve- 
ment. Nevertheless, the educative thought should exercised 
society, or, least, attempt should made exercise and 
its exercise should follow logical and scientific 
should try fully exercised, and should prepare the field so- 
ciety received. would contrary the loftiness ped- 
agogical thought adapt social conditions rather than 
adapt these Modern society represents history point 
transition, where the old world, which man does not work freely 
and with scientific knowledge, fused and confused with the new. 


The author will, before long, publish special study religious education, which 
the argument that here hardly touched upon will broadly treated and unfolded. 
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There are old habits which weigh upon and are imposed upon ns, 
and not give new and more scientific habits means 
And this old world stands the way realizing pedagogical 
have said, there ought reciprocal correspondence be- 
tween the school, family, and society; besides, school builds up, 
and the family and society demolish. And there this dissonance 
between the school and society, society, great degree, renders 
the work the school useless. But ought not follow another 
educative method for this reason. this state things the new 
breath life should start from the school, and the school and 
the associations that should create this new atmosphere and new 
habits. the beginning there will certainly struggle, and, 
therefore, difficult the new thought arises, proceeds 
degrees, then there will that correspondence between society 
and the school, and society will reach that scientific and 
mony, which will place modern nations lofty plane. 


LOVE’S FLOWER. 
ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


Love’s sweet and tender flower, 
pure, perennial life, 

Blooms ever fresh power, 
O’er all earth’s wrong and strife. 


Pluck not haste, young man, 
This flower wondrous hue, 

Nor dare crush, nor fail scan 
Such beauty ever new. 


Gaze long, young girl, 
And guard its sacred blush, 
Then shall its treasures old unfurl, 
Your yearning soul hush. 
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RELATION THE HIGH SCHOOL THE COM- 


DAVID HOYT, PRINCIPAL PROVIDENCE HIGH 


intelligent English gentleman recently visited this country for 
the purpose obtaining, personal observation, facts and ideas 
relating the American systems education and civil polity. 
probably represents the progressive Englishman to-day when 
says: All are striving for England the free primary edu- 
cation the masses. can secure that, shall satisfied. 
not believe the American idea free higher 
Such views are not unknown our own longitude, especially among 
those whose ideas are modeled after the English pattern. 

The western states and territories undertake provide not only 
free high schools, but free universities. must not forgotten, 
however, that the are supported largely from the income 
funds derived from the sale lands devoted that object the 
original surveys and settlements. Were these institutions built and 
supported wholly direct taxation, seems doubtful the eastern 
mind whether even western liberality would provide such facilities 
free all. 

New England intermediate between old England and the West, 
not only geographical position, but educational Her 
free education includes the high school, but ends there. While 
the high school might not maintained New England out 
pure philanthropy, benevolence exercised toward the individual 
receiving free training, yet there little danger that 
will refuse tax themselves for its support, provided they are con- 
vinced that the community and state are sufficiently benefited 
thereby. 

will observed that many the most logical opponents 
the free high school not object the ground that -rich 
should not taxed educate the children the They know 
that the taxes paid the rich man repair and light the street before 
the poor man’s dwelling, and should provide him protection from 
fire, injustice, and violence equally with the rich. They base their 
Opposition upon the theory that, while education the common 
branches should provided for all, not best for the community 


paper read before the Institute Instruction, Jan. 29, 1886. 
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that too many should educated. Institutions for secondary 
education, say they, are necessary the welfare the community; 
but they are not free, smaller number will educated them, 
and the few who receive the training will value more highly, 
because they have paid for it, and the great mass will not edu- 
cated out their and made unhappy. 

true that value most highly that which costs most, and 
most values education who pays for his tuition his own 
labor but makes little difference the value put upon educa- 
tion the son wealthy parents whether the money pay for his 
tuition comes from the state treasury directly from his father’s 
pocket. must also kept mind that the chief burden is, 
after all, borne the parents, who feed and clothe the child while 
receiving free instruction; and many family the loss 
the child’s time and labor great importance the economies 
the household. The poor man, then, does really pay the larger part 
the expense educating his child, even free high school, and 
the father therefore values that education, even though the child 
may not. 

There this much truth, least, the view the opponents 
the free high school just présented. Sometimes find pupil 
such school who accomplishes little nothing while there. 
lacks ability, his time nearly lost, even though may work hard. 
If, the other hand, will not apply himself, acquiring 
habits idleness which may great injury him and the com- 
munity. either case, would much beiter for him, for the 
school, community, were made labor with his hands, 

The state should require each child obtain certain amount 
The 


training the essentials needed make hima 
safety the republic demands it. But one would desire the state 
compel all attend the high school. Where free secondary edu- 
all those who are fitted and disposed improve that privilege aright. 

The child poor parents often endowed with mind the 
highest type, and ardently desiring higher education. better 
for the community that such faculties should fitted for the highest 
usefulness, and hence the state provides for such, not full support, 
West Point and Annapolis, but free tuition. This does, not 
matter benevolence, but the dictates self-in- 


terest, just government endeavors develop the harbors which 
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the Creator has furnished, and just utilizes all tho gifts nature. 

the best brains were always given the family where there 
the most money, then, perhaps, the desired end might reached 
without the intervention the state; the old world ideas 
caste prevailed our land, that child, however great his ability, 
could hope anything but follow the footsteps his father, 
there might danger educating the children the poor out 
their sphere. But with the sphere the child not settled 
the accident birth, though that may have great influence 
termining what his sphere shail be. one sees more clearly than 
the teacher that blood will but often finds good stock 
both mind and body,—perhaps sometimes thinks finds inherited 
culture,—in families where there little money. 

Considering, then, the history opinions and legislation upon this 
subject New England, and considering the peculiarities our 
political ideas and social life, seems probable that the state will 
continue support free high schools, provided that these schools are 
found beneficial the community. Their course study may 
extended abridged,—we mean that instruction something 
more than the mere rudiments will provided. Instead asking 
what the community should for the high school, let now in- 
quire what the high school has done for the community. The an- 
swer the former question will depend upon the answer the 
latter. 

Providence large part Rhode Island, may not 
inappropriate inquire here what the Providence High School has 
done for this city and state. This school has now been existence 
since March, 1843,—a time long enough make fair test 
results. For nearly half century its pupils have been going out 
from its walls act their part life. What has done for the 
community has been done through its pupils. fair question 
ask, What have they done? they and the attitude 
the community toward the school will rightfully depend largely 
upon the answer. 

There were bitter opponents, and surely there must have been 
strong friends the measure when the school was first opened, 
forty-three years ago. The most opposite predictions were made 
concerning it. While some said that was aristocratic,” and 
‘poor children would never seen others said would 
educate children above working for their support.” was argued 
that was unconstitutional tax property for city college,” and 
that was already too much About three years 
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after the city council had passed ordinance establishing high 
school, the question was submitted the voters the city, who 
ratified the act the council decided majority. when the 
first building was nearly completed, unsuccessful effort was made 
convert into City Hall. the face such opposition the 
Providence High School was established the voters this city, 
and has been steadily supported them the present time. 

The experience more than generation has shown that all 
classes society,—the high and low, the rich and poor,—are found 
among its pupils; though, course, the great middle class most 
fully represented. 

Whether the school has educated its pupils “above working for 
their now proper subject inquiry. But before 
proceed investigate this question the occupations pursued 
the pupils after leaving school, but fair remark that large 
proportion them have assisted supporting themselves while 
school, and thus have shown what they may expected after 
leaving school. Many the boys now school are engaged 
some useful occupation outside school work, and teacher, 
far know, exerts influence against honest labor. the 
contrary, the teachers strive precept and example inculcate 
respect for hard work. 

The proportion the two sexes entering the Providence High 
School has usually been about four girls three boys. would 
fact impossible, the our disposal,—to trace 
the subsequent history the thousands ladies who have been its 
pupils. say nothing the many homes that have been elevated 
and brightened the direct presence and influence former pupils 
the girls’ department, has furnished great majority the 
teachers our Providence schools, and most the work done 
the lower schols has been done the the Provi- 
dence High School. Few persons familiar with its history would 
disposed question the usefulness this department. 

Any view the relation the Providence High School the 
community would incomplete should neglect mention the 
services rendered its pupils and teachers the army and navy 
the United States during the great civil war, which occurred midway 
the history the school, When Fort Sumter was fired upon, the 
pupils and former pupils were young men from fifteen thirty-five 
years age, and such test patriotism was presented few gen- 
erations are called upon endure. Fortunately one the pupils 
the high school, himself volunteer soldier the war, has published 
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record the High School the Civil War,” giving full and ac- 
curate details names and service. The whole number teachers 


and students who are known have been the service 235, 
whom seventeen lost their lives. About 117,—half the whole 
number,—were commissioned officers, most them receiving pro- 
motion from the ranks. Included this number were one major- 
general and two brigadier-generals, besides those lower ranks. 
About one-fifth all the boys who entered the Providence High 
School from its commencement, 1843 1861 inclusive, served 
the army navy the United States during the civil and not 


less than per cent. the classes, from 1850 1860 inclusive, are 
known have been the service per cent. one these 


classes were the service. The school could give better answer 
than this honorable record the question, How does the training 
the high school affect one’s love country and his action when 
emergencies arise 

There frequently period uncertainty just after boy leaves 
school. takes some time for him find place for which 
fitted, fit himself his place. This expected, the 
very nature things. After few trials finds his proper level, 
though may take years it. The earlier leaves school, 


within certain limits, the more readily accommodates himself 
his new surroundings, they require great amount intellectual 
the high school, does not drop once into the right place. 
true test is, What place does fill after fully 

have not included this record those pupils who have 
the school within the last ten years. boy chooses 
and spends four years the high school, four more 
two three professional studies, not settled now 
entered the school less than ten years ago. 


The period here considered covered one thirty- 
three years, and the record embraces those who entered 
from the beginning, 1843, 1875 inclusive. The boys those 
years are now the men from twenty-five fifty-five age, 
those who should bear the burdens and the work to-day. 
Within this period the first thirty-three years, about two thousand 
boys entered the school. these, are known have died 


young, before entering upon any regular calling; and probably the 
real number considerably larger. Seven hundred and ninety have 
not yet been traced, leaving 1,138 whose occupation has been de- 

termined. All the percentages which follow are based upon these 
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1,138 whom have traced. The record much more complete 
from 1843 1864 than from 1865 1875; fact, the last eleven 
years embrace almost many the 790 untraced the first twenty- 
two years. There are two reasons for this: first, the investigation 
has been carried from 1843 downward, and comparatively little 
time has been given the last eleven years second, the individuals 
consulted the earlier classes seem have better knowledge 
their schoolmates than those belonging the later classes. When 
the city and the school were both smaller, pupils seem have been 
better acquainted with each other than later years, and perhaps 
larger proportion remained the city than now the case. 

regretted that the record cannot made more com- 
plete. the investigation should further continued, and large 
number the 790 changed from the unknown the known, the 
proportions different occupations might found vary some- 
what but, probably, very great changes would made the 
percentages. 

classifying occupations, the greatest difficulty has been expe- 
rienced with the terms and these are used 
many different callings. has been the aim, every case where 
has been possible, ascertain the class work done the in- 
dividual, and classify him accordingly. 

mercantile class but his principal business writing 
ing accounts, arranged among the book-keepers and account- 
ants, The few (about thirty persons) whose exact work 
has not been determined have been equally divided between these 
two classes. 

Individuals employed banks, railroad, insurance offices city, 
state, United States government offices, are placed under those 
heads, whether book-keepers not. Presidents, secretaries, treas 
urers, superintendents, and agents manufacturing companies, are 
placed under the head manufacturers but all others employed 
manufacturing corporations, whose business use the pen, are 
placed under accountants and book keepers. 

who deal money, notes, bonds, etc., are placed un- 
der banking, others under the mercantile class and the few (perhaps 
ten persons) whose exact work unknown are equally divided be- 
tween the two classes. 


MERCANTILE PURSUITS. 


might expected city, the high school prepares more 
boys for commercial pursuits than for any other. have found 
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310 persons,—a little more than per cent. the whole number 
whose occupation has been ascertained,—engaged mercantile busi- 
ness. The largest number (33) are employed druggists and 
apothecaries the next largest grocers and dry goods dealers, 
equal numbers (22 Then follow dealers cotton (19), hard 
ware provisons (13), grain and hay (12), coal (12), commer- 
cial travelers (12), shoes (10), oil real estate (8), watches and 
jewelry (8), clothing furniture (5), and less numbers more 
than thirty other departments mercantile life. 


MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL PURSUITS, 


The next mercantile business, point numbers, are those 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. these departments 
industry 243 persons have been engaged,—a little more than per 
cent. the whole number whose occupation has been learned. 
will seen that this department and the mercantile together 
prehend nearly one-half all the boys whose occupation has been 
ascertained. 

Providence largely engaged jewelry business. Sixty-eight 
high-school boys have been employed manufacturing jewelry and 
the related callings gold and silver refining, plating, engraving, 
chasing, manufacturing silver ware, gold pens, etc. That is, the 
Providence High School has sent out more manufacturing jewelers 
than has male teachers, physicians, clergymen, even lawyers, 
for but sixty six have been engaged the pursuit law. other 
single calling includes many, except book-keeping and banking. 

Next the jewelers, point numbers, this class occupa- 
tion, are cotton and woolen manufacturers, print-work managers, etc., 
forty persons, about the same number each 
sions, except the law. After these come manufacturers steam 
engines, tools, safes, oil, stoves, rubber goods, leather, shell work, 
celluloid goods, ivory goods, street gas, horse-shoes, screws, sash and 
blinds, boxes, soap, brushes, glass, and many other articles value. 
this class are included printers (6), publishers (4), and book- 
binder (1), eleven all. 

difficult draw the dividing line between manufacturing and 
mechanical hence they are here put the same general 
class. Besides the jewelers already mentioned, probably about fifty 
sixty persons,—one-fifth one-quarter the class are con- 
sidering,—would called mechanics, including iron, brass, and lead 
workers carpenters practical machinists (8), masons (4), 

(4), tailors (3), carriage makers (2), etc. the jeweler 
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are considered mechanics, then the class are considering would 
about equally divided between manufacturing and mechanical 

AND ACCOUNTANTS. 

Third point numbers stands the class book-keepers and 
accountants, persons,—more than per cent. the whole 
number, whose occupation has been ascertained. are not 
included, though many are engaged keeping books. Most these 
105 persons are, course, employed mercantile manufacturing 
firms corporations and these three classes together include about 
per cent. all the boys trained the Providence High 


BANKING. 
Fourth point numbers stands banking, giving employment 


eighty-six persons, more than per cent. the whole number. 
Some these are book-keepers, before stated. 

Insurance gives occupation thirty-two persons, nearly per 

cent. the whole. 
CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

civil engineers, surveyors, architects, designers, draftsmen, 

find forty persons, per cent. the whole. 


THE LEARNED 

lawyers and judges there are persons, nearly per cent. 
clergymen all denominations, persons, nearly per cent. 
physicians and dentists, persons, per cent., making 
persons, little over per cent. the whole number male 
pupils the three traditional learned professions, less than half the 
number engaged mercantile pursuits, and about five eighth the 
number engaged manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. male 
teachers, including nine college professors and seven music teachers, 
find thirty-eight persons, nearly 


2 


per cent. 
OTHER CALLINGS. 

Twenty-seven persons, nearly per cent. are farmers. This 
includes not only those who are cultivating farms New England 
and the West, but representatives the High School who are 
raising cattle our western territories, oranges Florida, and fruit 
California. 

Twenty-two per cent. the whole number,—are em- 
ployed officers clerks city, state, the United States Gov- 
ernments, not including civil engineers 
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the employ steam and horse railroads and steamboats, 
superintendents, treasurers, cashiers, auditors, clerks, ticket agents, 
station agents, etc., there are twenty persons, per cent. the 
whole. 

Newspaper editors and reporters number seventeen persons, 
per cent. the whole. 

the regular army and navy were sixteen persons, nearly 
per cent. the whole. 

other occupations there are less than one per cent. each, 
that give only the number persons each: Sailors, actors 
and musicians (not teachers), chemists (not engaged manu- 
facturing nor teaching), artists, electricians (including tele- 
graph and telephone operators), capitalists, with other occu- 
pation than take care their money, 

The most marked features the last eleven years included the 
calculation, compared with the first twenty-two years, decrease 
the proportion manufacturing jewelers, and slight increase 
the proportion book-keepers, lawyers, civil engineers, architects, 
journalists, chemists, and artists, though none the occupations 
last named include large proportion pupils. 

have thus classified the occupations former pupils the 
Providence High School far time and circumstances have made 
possible. Roughly speaking, one-quarter them are producers, 
including that class manufacturers, mechanics, and farmers one- 
half are distributors and exchangers, including mercantile 
book-keeping, banking, insurance, and transportation and 
ter are professional life, using that term wide sense, include 
teachers, editors, chemists, artists, actors, musicians, army and naval 
officers, etc., well clergymen, lawyers, and physicians. 

2,000 boys must not expected that all will turn out well. 
have learned two three who have died the Dexter Asy- 


many who have been defaulters, embezzlers, forgers 
one two who are, ought be, the statefarm. But these 
are marked exceptions, and very few number. those who have 
not turned out well, the most have been brought low that foe 
our race, drink. The great majority are acting well their part 
life. Some whose names might mentioned have achieved 
national reputation. 

Only 234, per cent. the 2,000, are known have died; 


but, course, the list incomplete, and the real number con- 
siderably larger. 
About goo persons, per cent. those whose history has 
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been traced, are known have made Providence their residence 
after leaving school. Probably larger proportion those who 
have not been traced reside out the city but evident that 
unusually large proportion the pupils the Providence High 
School remain the city. Certainly more than per cent. so, 
and probably many as-60 per cent. 


GRADUATES. 

will observed that all the percentages already given are based 
upon the whole number pupils entering the school, not upon gra- 
duates alone. The printed catalogues and school records not dis- 
tinguish the from other pupils for nearly one half the 
period considered. might expected that only graduates were 
included, different results would obtained. have, therefore, 
made similar computations for 307 graduates, whose occupations 
have been learned, the classes graduating from 1858 

find that the proportion becoming lawyers, clergymen, phy- 
sicians, and teachers, from male graduates, since 1857, about twice 
from all the male pupils entering the school that is, among 
graduates find lawyers, 12% per cent.; clergymen, per cent. 
The proportion civil engineers (4.9 per cent.), journalists (2.4 per 
cent.), chemists (1.5 per cent.), artists per cent.), and electricians 
(0.8 per cent.) also somewhat larger, varying from per cent. 
the first, less than per cent the last. The proportions en- 
gaged book-keeping and insurance remain almost exactly the 
same, per cent. and per cent. The proportion engaged bank- 
ing only about one-half great; and mercantile (19.5 per 
cent.), manufacturing (12 per cent.), and mechanical pursuits 
also considerably find five farmers among the graduates, 
per cent. 

INFLUENCE UPON PROVIDENCE. 


have endeavored learn, far possible, what depart- 
ment the former pupils the Proyidence High School are 
Returning now the consideration the 1,138 whole 
number who have been traced,—we might mention the influence 
those who have removed other places. might speak Thurs- 
ton, whose intellectual vigor and mechanical skill have been devoted 
the interest Stevens Institute and Cornell University the 
lamented Gower, whose name will ever closely associated with 
the introduction the telephone into France; others whom the 
Providence High School has trained manage great establishments 
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for manufacturing celluloid, ivory, and rubber goods; superintend 
gas works and railroads, other states this country and even 
distant Australia but propose now briefly inquire how far the 
present interests Providence are the hands the former 
pupils the school. This more difficult question answer 
with any exactness. Two considerations are important here bear- 
ing upon this branch the 

Any growing constantly drawing men country 
fill its important places. sometimes asserted that the great 
majority men prominent business and professional city-life are 
born and bred the country. 

Excellent private schools this city have all along been giving 
essentially the same training the public high school, and aiding 
supply the demand for educated men. 

evident that very large proportion the high-school pu- 
pils had not remained here, should not find them important 
factor present life the city. 

former pupil the high now represents this city the 
United States another United States judge for this 
district third has just filled the gubernatorial chair this. State 
for two years; others are the State Legislature; but 
propose look mainly the business interests this city. 

The banking interest large and important one here, consider- 
ing the size the city. have thirty-three banks deposit, and 
more than half the cashiers these banks have been connected 
with the Providence High School. Probably similar proportion 
would found other positions these banks. There are seven 
savings banks, and five the seven treasurers are former pupils 
the high school. 

have before the names sixteen presidents insurance 
companies located whom six are high-school boys. 
Out twenty-one secretaries insurance companies, nine are high- 
school several the most important companies, both 
president and secretary are from the high 

About one-quarter the members the school committee and 
the city council have been trained the Providence High School 
but not more than per cent. the physicians and one-sixth the 
lawyers the city, and only one two its clergy, far 
have learned. Men much less frequently settle their native place 
professional than business life. 


had time institute comparisons, should find large 
proportion the journalists, druggists, wholesale grocers, grain 
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hardware, and cotton dealers, and other business men the city 
high-school pupils. 

considerable proportion the manufacturing and 
interests the city, too, their hands. The name Sharpe 
known wherever fine machines and accurate measurements are 
and the letters (Brown Sharpe) are the symbols used for the 
American standard wire. The name Harris associated with 
some the best steam engines Providence has produced. The sec- 
retaries two other famous steam-engine companies city 
might named. The president the American Screw Company, 
the president and treasurer the Locomotive Works, the secretary 
the Horse-shoe Company, the treasurers oil and soap works, 
the treasurer and superintendent the Heaton Button Fastener 
Company presidents, secretaries, and treasurers woolen and cotton 
manufacturing companies and print works; brass, iron, and stove 
founders lead and copper smiths steam and gas-pipe makers paper 
cop-tube makers, shell-workers large proportion manufacturing 
jewelers,—all these and many more must enumerated would 
show how far the manufacturing and mechanical interests the 
city are the hands high-school boys. 

have reason ashamed the record. The commercial, 
manufacturing, and mechanical interests the city are fully 
the hands the high-school pupils should expected, con- 
sidering the two modifying influences already mentioned. 

much time has been consumed presenting the facts that 
can give only two suggestions growing out their study 

The Providence High School means devoted largely 
training men for the professions. Only about one eight the 
boys become lawyers, clergymen, physicians, and only about one 
four the male graduates. Even take simply the graduates 
the classical department, only little more than per cent. enter 
these professions. include teachers, only little more 
than one half the graduates the classical department enter these 
four professions. The lawyers large, but find the 
operation natural causes leading many enter other callings after 
studying law. 

The need manual training apparent. These boys receive 
such education that they have sharp intellects, honest purposes, 
and ability use the pen. the hand and the senses were equally 
well trained other directions, better results for the community 
might anticipated. large proportion would not become ac- 
countants and salesmen. This city and state depend largely upon 
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manufactures. true that there isa pretty large number high- 
school boys connected with manufacturing and mechanical interests 
some way, but they are too frequently keeping accounts,—secre- 
taries, treasurers, cashiers, general managers, buyers and sellers,— 
not frequently furnishing the combination active brain and 
ready hand needed the practical operations manufacturing 
itself. 

Some graduates the Providence High School have recently en- 
tered mills learn all parts the details making cloth, working 
with their hands the same number hours other operatives. 
Others also have (recently) thoroughly learned the trade 
machinist. Those who have shared the labors the workmen, and 
yet have trained minds, are best fitted for leaders these enter- 
prises. But difficult for high-school boy find such op- 
portunity. The tendency the times confine the laborer 
some special line work, with opportunity learn anything 
else. order secure the highest success these enterprises, 
some persons must attain both the intellectual strength and the prac- 
tical skill needed plan and guide. should not always depend 
upon men imported from other countries. 

The introduction mechanical drawing into the schools step 
the right direction. other ways the schools can, perhaps, aid 
the preliminary training which may give fondness for mechanical 
operations, and render the boy apt learner when finds the op- 
portunity for beginning the practical work life. 

have confined ourselves the Providence High School our 
investigation. are well aware that conclusions drawn from 
single instance are not necessarily universal their application. 
The same training which keeps the Providence boy home may 
lead the pupil country high school seek the city. While the 
aim education should generous one, yet any city town will 
gain thereby its youth are trained brain and hand that they 
will remain home and develop industries suited their native 
place. 
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JOHN DUDLEY PHILBRICK. 
DIED DANVERS, MASS., FEB. 1886. 


the town Deerfield, New Hampshire, picturesque valley open- 
ing the south-east, stands large, square, old-fashioned house, cornerwise 
the road, and facing the southern sun; joining it, right angles, 
lower ell, with gambrel roof and dormer windows, marking still older 
generation. varied views down the valley and toward the distant and 
nearer hills make charming spot. Here, May 28, 1818, was born John 
Dudley Philbrick. The pleasant plot ground surrounding the house was 
that time bare and uninviting, but has since been much beautified 
trees and shrubbery planted the hand this filial and loyal son. 

His family were the plain, substantial sort; not over well-to-do, but 
contending successfully for living with the thin, hard soil this region, 
They were strong and excellent race. His father, Peter Philbrick, 
pursuit farmer, was active, intellectual man, strong the side his 
emotions, elder preacher his church, and gifted with 
His mother, Elizabeth Dudley, was strong mind and character, well in- 
formed, with decided opinions all important subjects, and possessing 
the ability maintain them. Through her, John Dudley Philbrick was the 
seventh generation direct descent from Governor Thomas Dudley, who 
succeeded Winthrop second Governor the Massachusetts Colony. 
From such background and ancestry this boy looked out upon the 


EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION, 


his youth the time was divided between the work the farm and at- 
tendance the district mile away from his home. The traditional 
New England red school-house was the place where his intellectual am- 
bition was awakened, and the time speedily came when made his 
mind obtain larger and liberal education. idea was not first 
much favored home, had stoutly maintain his own view, and 
also provide the means for realizing it. But the “child was father 
the man,” and was quite equal the occasion. After year two 
Pembroke (N. H.) Academy, taken odd times between farming and teach- 
ing, entered Dartmouth College 1838. was faithful, 
earnest, industrious, and very successful. believed royal road 
learning, but rather that labor conquers all, and with him did so. 
was paying high price for his schooling, and valued it, and made the 
most it. did not believe genius without work and through life 
despised nothing much shirking. One his chief reliances for sup- 
port was the money could earn teaching district schools the long 
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winter vacations when was permitted absent from college. 
was unusually successful these early essays teaching, and took great 
pride the work, though now regarding chiefly means end. 
His expectation, when graduated 1842, for some time subsequent, 
was equip himself pursue, life work, the profession the law, 
not that time even dreaming the great work that before him 
even larger and higher sphere usefulness. 


HIS CAREER 


Immediately upon leaving college Mr. Philbrick commenced his course 
teacher, led so, like many another, the force circumstances. 
had incurred obligations for his education, had his own present way 
make, and had never, any time, ceased discharge his filial duties 
practical, helpful way his family home. had always been 
helper instead the helped, and the claims aging father and mother 
and dependent sister were cheerfully recognized and always met. 

His active life teacher covered the period twelve years, from 1842 
continuing inthe Boston English High School, 1844 becoming master 
the Mayhew School, master the Quincy School, 
and ended principal the Connecticut State Normal School, 

would probably difficult fix the precise time when Mr. Philbrick 
gave his inclinations toward the law, and decided pursue education 
profession but was certainly early the period just named. His 
success teacher was great, and discovered much satisfaction 
and pleasure it, that could hardly have decided otherwise. The res- 
olution once formed, his mind was such that gave himself wholly his 
chosen work, and widened him all directions saw needed im- 
provements plans and systems public the qualifications 
its administrators, and especially its teachers and superintendents. 
enlarged himself and idealized the possibilities his profession, and 
saw bounds one’s usefulness the limits this field. From his suc- 
cessful practice the school-room became thorough student its 
principles. Clear mindedness, high moral sense, energy, persistence, and 
enthusiasm were the qualities brought this study. Nothing that was 
desirable seemed him impossible accomplishment, and this faith 
always lived and worked. 

The two most things Mr. Philbrick accomplished, his teaching 
period, were the establishment the new Quincy Grammar School Bos- 
ton, and the revival activity and wide usefulness the State Normal 
School New Britain, Conn. 

The successful inauguration the Quincy School was the first departure 
from the old double-headed system which had long prevailed Bos- 
ton. The change was radical, and embodied itself the germs what 
has since been developed into the Boston system public schools. Though 
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this had fought through beginning, was brilliant success from 
the start, and its plan was soon copied throughout the country, largely 
visited and widely imitated, and the name its first master and founder 
was always associated with it. was the beginning Mr. Philbrick’s 
public reputation. 

The wise foresight Dr. Henry Barnard now fixed upon Mr. Philbrick 
for Principal the State Normal School New Britain, Conn. Seeing 
this invitation wider opening his profession, accepted the position, 
though pecuniary loss. the two years occupied this place 
transformed the school into new life and popularity, and gave the impress 
the enthusiastic teacher hundreds who went out from this institution 
teach the public schools Connecticut. His success here led his 
still further advancement. 


SUPERINTENDENT SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Philbrick’s career superintendent schools covers the period 
twenty three years,—from 1855 1878,—and this field that his dis- 
tinguished mark has been made. 

His successful experience the State Normal School Connecticut had 
brought him into close contact with her leading teachers and educators, and 
acquainted him not little with her public-school system. Thus, well fitted 
this introduction, assumed, 1855, the office superintendent 
common schools Connecticut, which had been chosen with universa! 
approval. Occupying this position less than two years, was yet long 
enough for him procure much favorable school legislation and meet- 
ings and institutes held throughout the state, diffuse his own enthusiasm, 
give decided impetus progress, and leave lasting impress upon het 
school system. 

But the scene his first important teaching was that his chief 
life work. December, 1856, was recalled Boston his election 
superintendent public schools, position which held, excepting 
interim year anda March, round period twenty 
years. Here did the labor and achieved the honor which carried his 
name abroad, wherever public education established. Little what 
did can mentioned here. His 
these years, remain lasting historical outline what aimed and ac- 
complished. The growth and course progress the Boston schools, 
their general efficiency, and high standard, gave them fame, and with 
Mr. Philbrick’s name was always associated. under his direction 
and superintendence, was built and cherished Boston the most mag- 
nificent public-school system the time, which came followed all 
parts the country,—free schools, patronized all classes, good enough 
for the richest, and cheap enough for the master the 
Quincy School had led unifying the grammar schools, putting each 

nder one responsible master. superintendent unified the whole 
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system, broke down the old barriers between the primary and grammar 
schools, and brought the grammar and high schools into close and harmo- 
nious relations. his plans for organization carried the support 
the School Board year after year, and the fine and commodious school- 
houses and grounds now lighting the city are, most them, monuments 
his endeavors. Never wanting legislation, state municipal, pro- 
visions either means money advance his educational measures, since 
could make the right appeal carry conviction, yet was among the 
teachers and the schools that his most vital influence was exerted and 
seen. Having established, first all and with little struggle, that 
teahers should appointed merit and not favor, then the teacher 
was held responsible for the school. believed that the teacher should 
accorded full individual freedom accomplish his her work one’s 
own best way, only asking that should consistent with uniform, gen- 
eral purpose, and certain desired results. Given good material, this plan 
developed the choicest corps teachers anywhere found, and, 
body, permeated with fine spirit. 

was maxim Mr. Philbrick’s further his ends inducing every- 
body within his circle help him. better illustration his method 
can cited than this: When began superintendent Boston the 
masters were somewhat inclined stand aloof, not knowing exactly they 
wanted superintendent, what they wanted him for, each preferring 
reign his own narrow circle. When finally left his position super- 
intendent, every master,—and the number had more than tripled, through 
growth and annexation the city,—was his active, earnest, and faithful 
lieutenant, interested in, and responsible for, not only his own particular 
school, but for the whole group Primary schools his district surround- 
ing it. that had found scattered and divided, had grown into one 
complete and living organism under his direction, 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL WORK, 


addition his official reports, Mr. Philbrick was, during his whole 
life, frequent writer educational topics, and contributor educa- 
tional journals. ‘There was living question his profession but one 
time another came under his pen. believed educational journals, 
that teachers should support them, write for them, read them that this 
was debt which every self-respecting teacher owed profession. 

was promoter educational meetings and associations constant 
attendant and participant their discussions. ‘This judged the 
duty every man engaged education, and had small respect for such 
habitually omitted these opportunities. different times 
ident the Connecticut and Massachusetts Teachers’ Associations the 
American Institute Instruction and National Education Association 
and, from its formation, member the National Council Education. 

His interest also went out beyond the limits his own special field. 
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For ten years was active and efficient member the Massachusetts 
State Board Education for twenty-five years, the government the 
Massachusetts Institute Technology; and for ten years, trustee 
Bates College. 

Among the most noteworthy labors his later life was the part took 
representing, educationally, the United States the two World Exposi- 
tions,—at Vienna 1873, and Paris 1878,—as also representing, for 
the State Massachusetts, education and science, the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exhibition 1876. was very active all these connections, 
was the Massachusetts Special Commissioner Education, and the 
United States Honorary Commissioner, and member the International Jury 
Vienna, and director the United States Exhibition Education, and 
member the International Jury Paris. None these positions were 
ornamental the interests hand were really represented. The awards 
America obtained his departments were many and various, 
his faithfulness. 

Beyond the ordinary reciprocal relations which the world gives for 
worthy work the means worthy living, Mr. Philbrick was not careless 
the rewards appreciation and recognition, not mere titles and orna- 
ments, but some reassuring proof himself that others thought some- 
thing had been accomplished. had the good fortune have full 
share these honors. received the degree from Bates Col- 
lege 1872, and from St. Andrews University, Scotland, 1879. 
was made Chevalier the Legion Honor, France, 1878, and the 
same year received the Gold Palm the University France, with title, 


Officier Instruction 


SOMECHARACTERISTICS. 


brief sketch estimate him educator and man can 
made, but only few characteristics barely touched upon. 

First all, Dr. Philbrick was student,—both books and men,—always 
learner, laying all sources from the largest the smallest under 
tion, according favorite maxim, that one must become little child 
enter the kingdom knowledge, well Heaven. 

Next, was observer,—none closer men 
and society. understood human nature its simplicity and complexity. 
went England, France, Germany, Austria, the one report brought 
back was the men had met. instinctively analyzed and weighed 
person, taking once the scope and limits his power, and placing him 
active society. his many positions leadership this faculty 
gave him great advantages directing and organizing men bring about 
desired results. also was the foundation his remarkable insight 
into his profession. This observation and study mankind was the 
tical side and complement his abstract, scientific study psychology 
its relations education ana the deductions from both gave him those 
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principles upon which founded his Philosophy Education. brief 
designation fits him well that Philosophical Educator. 

was idealist his profession. Nothing seemed great, im- 
portant, full boundless capabilities for the improvement mankind, 
his profession educator. this was added enthusiasm, that glow 
and warmth when discoursing working his which in- 
spired all who came within his reach that added life above life, always in- 
separable from the highest endeavors and greatest achievements. 

The even balance his mind all, progressive and yet conservative, 
was the dominating quality his character. 

moral qualities was clear the day the clouds passion and 
selfishness never obscured his could indignant against wrong, 
meanness and selfishness, impatient ignorance, but charitable toward 
those possessing these vices. Envy and jealousy were absolutely foreign 
tohim. His motives were pure and high, always and without exception. 
bad mean motive never influenced the least action his life, and 
was very slow impute such motives sink- 
ing any personal feeling preference for the sake the success good 
cause, was all the private virtues his life was one 
beauty. His love home and kin was 1843 married 
Miss Julia Putnam Danvers, Mass., and from that time the day 
his death, their home was the seat more than ordinary domestic peace, 
comfort, and joy. 

Contrary many distinguished men whose interest mankind has been 
absorbing, delighted all scenes natural beauty, and all the works 
and surroundings the field and garden. But the love his birth-place 
and his native town threw glow ideal light over the picturesqueness 
his native hills and valleys, where his eyes delighted linger, adding 
his charming discourse their beauties the accents lover and 
the midst these familiar scenes where will sleep his last sleep. 

GILMAN 
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DR. HENRY NORMAN HUDSON. 


The recent death this distinguished author and scholar has bereaved 
many, and caused pang sorrow multitude hearts. probable 
that best known lecturer upon Shakespeare, but his full life, 
properly set forth, will show him equally distinguished author, 
lecturer, preacher, and editor. 

Dr. Hudson was born Cornwall, Vt., Jan. 28, 1814, that was 
past the three score and ten the time his death. was breda 
farmer and coachmaker. graduated Middlebury College the 
age twenty-six, thereby carrying lesson many young man who 
thinks himself college. Dr. Hudson graduated twenty- 
six, but then had before years active laborin life. May 
not that greater success attended his efforts during that period forty- 
five years than might have been achieved had left college the age 
seventeen twenty 

Dr. Hudson taught school Kentucky, Alabama, 
and elsewhere. 1849, when was thirty-five years age, was or- 
dained priest the Protestant Episcopal Church. For time was 
editor the Church was rector church Litchfield, 
Conn., and during the civil war was army chaplain. 
tion Shakespeare volumes; 1865, Campaigns with 
Gen. 1870, School 1872, Life, Art, and Char- 
1881, Zhe Harvard Edition volumes School Shake- 
speare, and Essays English Studies, and Shakespeare. 

the outside world was very stern and uncompromising, but his 
personal friends was simple child. gentleman who had con- 
stant business relations with him writes: For ten years saw him almost 
every day, and all our business relations have never had word 
difference and you know financial matters will man deeply any- 
thing was most trustful nature. His friendships and his 
dislikes were the very strongest. disliked not but his whole 
strength invective was called out against mean acts 
Above all, was bitter enemy the bad tendencies our day,—of 
superficial, surface work, show and pretension. 

His English was simple and forcible, fit companion his favorite au- 
thor, Shakespeare. manyschools his Art, and Characters have been 
used study English literature. The time will yet come when they 
will extensively used this way. The debt owe him for his earnest 
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words behalf the solid literature that has lived through all the ages 
may not now able accurately estimate. 

speaking the popular authors the day, once remarked that 
had, his own time, many generations these immortal writers. 
man,” said, presume, having secured any permanent place 
literature, till his writings had lived from fifty one hundred years.” 

His great favorite among novelists was Scott. friend called upon 
him, few days previous his death, volume lay open before him. This 
friend was interested know what the book was, and learned that was 
one the Waverley novels. Mr. Hudson remarked: Scott the best 
for the sick man’s chamber.” 

may many years before shall have another who will use our lan- 
guage with the same simplicity and force that characterized his writings. 

His style pure, straight-forward, dignified, and incisive. His sugges- 
tions teachers are often full wisdom, and couched diction once 
model originality and force. his preface Hamlet has the 
following 


What teacher, therefore, most especially needs (and parents need, too) 
the faith that knows how work and wait,—to work diligently, carefully, earnestly 
wait calmly, patiently, hopefully,—that faith which, having its eyes the far-off 
future, does not thirst for present rewards, 


Nor with impatience from the season ask 
More than its timely produce. 


For Nature, the honest old Mother, far better, stronger, richer than our busy, 
intellectualists, who are straining hard get ahead her, have 
the heart conceive. Human wisdom may indeed aid and further her processes 
but stark folly superseding them. And the forcing system now 
much vogue essentially leveling system, though, sure, can ouly 
level downward perhaps, indeed, the circumstances its looking compelled 
equality what makes popular,—a thing sure issue manifold spurious- 
ness! For its estimate things is, for the most part, literally preposterous. 
Thus, the system operates quench the deeper natures, while kindling false fires 
the shallower. 

Hence, doubt, the feeling, which can hardly new any thoughtful teacher 
parent, that ‘strongest minds are often those whom the noisy hears 


regard the education girls, Dr. Hudson says 


girls school, then, should, first all, fashioned for intelligent, thought- 
ful, sober-minded women, with souls attempered and attuned the honest and en- 
nobling delectations the fireside; their heads furnished and disposed pru- 
dent, skillful, dutiful wives and mothers and house-keepers; home-loving and 
home-staying formed for steady loves, serene attachments, quiet virtues, and the 
whole flock household all suited the office 


creature not too bright good 
For human nature’s daily food. 
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The love home, and the art making home lovely, must mainly acquired 
the works and enjoyments home; and the best thing that the school can 
with the home that end.” 


One more quotation will show his intense belief the refining power and 
moral force good author. His reading Walter Scott, within the last 
few days his life, commentary upon this belief 


Who from the well spring his own clear breast 


Can draw, sing his griefs rest. 

Next good conscience and the aids Christian faith, there stronger sup- 
port under the burdens our lot than the companionship such refreshing and 
soul-lifting thoughts spring the wayside duty, from our being home 
with the approved interpreters Nature and truth. This is, indeed, carry with 
our working-hours power 

That beautifies the fairest shore, 

And mitigates the harshest clime. 

Now not like near said that our school education can nothing to- 

mit that has done and doing far less than 


was his intense individuality that made him appear, times, 
His whole power seemed concentrated whatever undertook. 
would not yield hair the customs society. refused roll 
through life, but, like immense cube, with every face preserved, 
passed on, swerving neither here nor there, but cutting with the sharp cor- 
ners alike friend foe, saying boldly whatever seemed right, without fear 
the consequences. 

was often supposed indifferent friendship. this was 
misunderstood. was not lack strong, personal friendship that made 
him fearless and intense his invective but, spite remarkably 
warm and sympathetic nature, became thoroughly lost the sub- 
ject under consideration that forgot all personalities. 
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BEND, BUT NOT BREAK. 


cold, drizzling day February. All night has rained slowly, 
and the rain has frozen fell. The trees are covered with thick coat- 
ing The pines and firs hang their slender boughs, drooping downward 
graceful arches, but their trunks stand upright. The oaks and elms 
swing their long arms, and sway them backward and forward but these 
limbs hold with commendable toughness and strength, which tell power 
acquired long exposure and many conflicts with fierce winds. 

But the white birches excite our pity and compassion. Poor things! they 
have grown up, tall and lithe, with innumerable little branches springing 
from their sides and all these are covered with thick coat icy mail. 
They are totally unable bear under such weight adversity. They 
therefore yield gracefully, albeit compulsion, and bow their bodies 
the ground, silent worship the god power. noticeable 
that they not break, but they are all 

Poor how they envy the staunch oaks and the tall, strong elms. 
They are, indeed, pitied; but are they absolutely lost? Can they 
ever rise again? Wait and see. 

week later over the same road. The ice has gone,—melted 
the power even sun. The strong oaks and elms have regained 
their original shapes. The pines and firs are all their usual habiliments, 
with arms outspread. But the poor white birches show everywhere the load 
they have had They all lie prone. They cannot much lift 
their heads toward heaven. They are cast down, not 
parently they can never again stand upright and look their companions 
the face. 

But courage take courage, all who are bowed down with the burdens 
this life! These same graceful trees will gradually return their 
right position, and sway their arms the breeze their leaves, all bright 
with the freshness spring-time, will yet flutter the zephyr’s breath, and 
the grace and beauty which were their pride and boast last summer will yet 
theirs again before the next summer’s solstice shall stir all nature the 
full tide life again. The very wind which appears their enemy will 
yet cause them look and salute the rising sun, with outstretched tops 
pushing heavenward strong and straight, firm but lithe. They will, next 
summer, again stand erect though they had never been overtaken any 
disaster, bowed beneath any load sorrow. 

Here may mortals learn lesson courage, contentment, and calm se- 
curity. Amid all the vicissitudes this life, weal woe, heat 
cold, sunshine rain, prosperity adversity, that all ex- 
periences are lessons for profit, and that them are finally win suc- 
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cess choose. When calamity overtakes and bows even the 
earth, only that may rise again. All salvation through much 
tribulation. The threshing for the very purpose saving the grain and 
letting the wind blow away the chaff. All last year’s leaves are gone, but 
new ones will come next season. Yet the limbs and the trunks stand; 
though bowed the earth with sorrow and disappointment, they shall yet 
stand upright, and rejoice sunshine and warm showers. The birds will 
again build their nests the branches the birches. The thick leaves 
will protect the young nestlings from the intrusive gaze strangers, and 
from the chilling blasts the May The very ice that February 
was such heavy load bend the trees the earth, will again come 
them needed nourishment and succor the dew and the gentle rain 
the summer time. 


RELIGION SCHOOLS. 


The recent utterances President Eliot upon the question religious 
instruction the public schools have done but little toward promoting the 
efficiency the schools, and less for this distinguished man’s reputation for 
good judgment and practical sense. that one object designed 
accomplished President taking the singular position 
taken upon this subject turn public attention away from that other 
hobby,—elective studies, even for the pupils our primary schools,— 
which advocated his address before the Schoolmasters’ Club; pos- 
sibly something may have been accomplished for the public was weary 
that vagary, and ready turn some other subject. is, however, 
doubted could have selected doctrine which would commend itself 
smaller number candid minds among our Protestant population than 
the one now advocating. 

granted all hands that the subject religious instruction 
youth republic, where the greatest diversity religious views prevail, 
with the utmost freedom religious opinion, beset with many difficulties. 
Other countries,—not republican, and where less freedom religious con- 
cernments prevails,—have felt something the same difficulties. Dr. 
Brooke Hereford, who came but few years ago from England, was 
impelled say, reply Dr. Eliot, the other day: came over the 
United States from the midst warfares and struggles this very sub- 
ject, understanding that the kingdom God had come here, and that all 
that had for our troubles, the other side, was follow the pub- 
lic-school system Massachusetts. has been one the sad perplexities 
see how grand and noble was the idea that public-school sys- 
tem and yet how being weakened, and the same attempts defeat 
coming here met with the old country.” 

This weakening the system, and these attempts defeat those 
who claim, President Eliot has repeatedly found himself obliged claim, 
that friend our public-school system, are greatly deplored. 
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Dr. Hereford expresses the opinion that “we had better stand squarely for 
just our public-school system carried out present, and let those 
who like keep it; and those who not, provide for themselves 
best they can. Then make the best education that you can the com- 
munity.” 

This the conclusion which most our best thinkers the country 
have come, and which they will adhere to. 


Tue recent unveiling the charming bust Elizabeth Fry, the 
Friends Schools Providence, marks epoch the history 
education. ‘This excellent institution learning doing good service 
its every-day work, but doing pioneer work the direction good art. 
its elegant bust John Bright, the British Statesman the choice por- 
trait John Whittier, the poet humanity and now this delightful 
marble counterpart Elizabeth Fry, the Christian philanthropist this 
school has trio the world’s noblest characters, constantly exerting their 
silent influence upon the hundreds youth gathered there from all parts 
the world for education. The pure white the chiseled marble, 
faithfully disclosing the honest and earnest face that honorable and de- 
voted woman, with white lace cap, the light and graceful folds the 
drapery, fit representation the spotless purity her character. 

But the chief characteristic the day unveiling, portrayed 
elegant and wholly tasteful reproduction the finely- 
printed pamphlet pages,—is the fact that was woman’s day, through- 
out. Ruth Murray, New Bedford, presided. Julia Ward Howe, 
reciting elegant poem, written for the occasion, gently drew cord 
which removed the curtain and revealed the audience the finely chiselled 
marble figure. Lucretia Chace read poem, written for the occasion 
Mr. Whittier. carefully written, discriminating address was delivered 
Gertrude Cartland, abounding strong passages, well-turned thoughts, 
and apt quotations. Mary Livermore then read one her characteristic 
addresses, portraying with wonderful skill and rare tact and insight the 
richness the character Elizabeth Gurney Fry. These wonderfully 
chaste and impressive exercises were then closed few well chosen sen- 
tences the chairman, Ruth Murray. 

Well may pause after reading the verbatim report such service, 
and say: The world moves. performance artistic itself, unique, 
beautiful, carried through entirely women, the unveiling the 
finest work art that the wealthy city Providence can boast, and that 
Quaker boarding-school, example that may well studied and 
imitated with great profit many other schools various places. 


HERE President Eliot’s idea God, which must underlie religious 
teaching the public schools, stated him his recent address 
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“If the universe, science teaches, organism which, slow de- 
grees, has grown its form to-day its way its form to-morrow, 
with slowly formed habits which call laws, and general health which 
call the harmony nature, then, science also teaches, the life 
ciple soul that organism, for which there better name than God 
pervades and informs that there separating God from 
nature, religion from science, things sacred from things secular. This 
scientific conception God is, course, not identical with that held any 
organized church but indubitably spiritual conception. 
Men who any good measure accept it, must admit that education cannot 
secularized for since all nature, and particularly all human nature, 
instinct with spiritual energy, the minds children cannot developed 
and trained system which ignores that 

Let these utterances carefully studied, and tell us, pray, what sort 
conception God would the children have, who were taught the prin- 
ciples religion President Eliot’s scheme, with that teaching based 
upon the above lucid description Our Father 


THE February Popular Science Monthly, published Appleton 
New York, year, full and strong. The Improvement East 
River and Hell Gate,” Gen. John Newton, illustrated, will read with 
wide interest. Interpreters Genesis and the Interpreters Na- 
ture,” Prof. Huxley, will assented some and dissented 
from others. Recent Experiments State Taxation,” Tén 
Eyck, very suggestive. Bishop’s Ring Around the Sun,” 
Davis, illustrated, not only scientific, but readable. ‘The Influence 
Inventions upon Chauncy Smith, thoughtful 
sophic. “The Musket Social Force,” John McElroy Discrim- 
Oswald The Increasing Curse European Militancy,” Wallace; 
Photography Color,” Prof. Astronomy,” La- 
Eads,” with portrait Editor’s table, miscellaneous, etc., altogether make 
rich and interesting number. 

easy enough see Danger ahead,” Lyman Abbott does 
recent number the when consider the relations labor 
capital but class men and women this country are position 
avert that danger effectively teachers the public and private schools, 
the preparatory and academic institutions. The friends education must 
the alert unify the interests all classes, bring the children 
rich and poor into such intellectual affiliation bridge the social and 
commercial chasm that exists between their parents. far possible 
the principles political economy should guardedly and thoroughly 
taught the youth school days. 
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recent gift from Prof. Horsford, considering the man 
and his familiarity with Harvard and Wellesley the discernment indicated 
his comments the judicious intricacy its provisions its allowance 
for literature and science library and laboratory its appreciation the 
work done the faculty, their need rest, their improve op- 
portunities for study and travel its sense justice toward those who age 
with the harness on, all all the greatest tribute that could paid 
one and the same time the man, the institution, the personnel its man- 
agement within and without, and womanhood. Such donation shrined 
such wise conditions honors the age which live. 


THE article this number Prof, Hoyt Providence, the rela- 
tions the high school the community, great value. seldom 
that one devotes this subject the amount careful, painstaking labor 
that was necessary prepare this article. Prof. Hoyt has been engaged 
the compilation the facts presented for many years. has held the 
position which now occupies the Providence High School, or, least, 
the head its English department, for more than twenty-two years. 
Here also example the grand influence permanent tenure 
office. 


Dr. PHILBRICK was devoted the cause popular education with 
tenacity purpose and persistency and consistency effort, perhaps, un- 
paralleled. devotion was life-long. His purpose devote his life 
public-school education,—Dr. Spaulding, his college friend, tells 
from his colleze course. From that day till his death was true and con- 
sistent his entire consecration this great work. Upon whom will his 
mantle fall 


THE article Overwork School our last number,—a valuable 
contribution the discussion important subject,—was the last article 
from the pen the lamented Dr. Philbrick. will read with special 
interest large number the friends the author. publish this 
issue well-written and appreciative biographical sketch this apostle 
Public School Education, written Gilman Tucker, Esq., New York. 


international copyright law would easily secured only the au- 
thors and leading publishers would agree upon what best. Whittier puts 
heroically when says, measure commends itself every man who 
honest enough keep his hands out his neighbor’s pocket.” There 
is, however, such honest difference opinion what equitable and 
wise detail that there liability its going default. 


one who will send this office copy 
CATION for July, 1882, will receive cts return. Only one copy 
needed. prompt response solicited. 
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NOTES AND 


wrote Geraldine 


Davip NEALE, the artist. home 
from Munich. 

Margaret 

SEALS freed fresh water lakes 
Newfoundland never visit the sea. 


THE Great Salt Lake promises 


valuable for the sodium sulphate con- 


tains. 


Mr. RICE, proprietor the 
North American Review, has sailed for 
England. 
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the brightest and best the delicate 
pens the day. 


will great day for America 
when the filtration plan disposition 
sewage tested. 

man, and making Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, her winter home. 


THE climatic destruction the obe- 
lisk was officially prophesied print 
Dr. Stelzner Feiburg. 

THERE definite and emphatic de- 
mand for better school and home maps. 
have eliminated too much. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH has grown 
and unfashionable and fine look- 
ing,” says artistic literary critic. 


AND now Dr. Alida Avery 


who says H.” told her that she 


wrote the Saxe stories. The 
next. 


Forty thousand dollars 
voted for one cremation the great 
Parisian cemetery. Cremation has come 
stay. 


March, 


COMMENTS. 


cled, and fresh-faced,” according the 
Literary World. 


Lexington, Mass., authority affairs 


Turkey, and teachers should hear his 


address speaks their vicinity. 


THE author two the best recent 


novels, Dr.George Picard, act- 


ive practitioner medicine tene- 
ment district New York City. 

“Mrs. LOUISE CHANDLER MOUL- 
TON, who flits back and forth between 
the Old England and the New,” the 
way the puts it. 


THIRTY-NINE the fifty two graduates 
Fisk (colored) are now engaged 
teaching. Seven are the ministry, 
two law, and one midecine. 


THERE are one hundred and twenty- 
four tnousand acres oyster grounds, 
exclusive the natural beds and prop- 
erty owned towns for the common 
benefit. 


For more than quarter century 
the Australia has been 
but eight hours, and employers and em- 
ployees are alike enthusiastic over its 
success. 

said not have been written 


job.” this reflection state and 
country histories class? 


CULTIVATION soil invariably aids 


the equalizing moisture, that 
with extra rivers continue 
run the year round where they used 


dry for several months. 


NAPOLEON THE had eye 
economy and love details. 


evidenced his instruction 
laundress put the latest cleansed 
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garments the bottom, that they 
would all receive equal wear. 


THERE new movement for 
Postal Savings Banks the ground 
that the national government has 
the power guarantee, with absolute 
certainty, the safety the savings 
the people.” 

CANON FARRAR 
for American Valhalla, sacred 
shrine for our military, literary, and other 
national heroes. Scandinavian my- 
thology the vanhalla, wanhalla, con- 
tains the souls heroes slain battle. 


INFORMATION relative mosquitoes, 
their habits, natural history, etc., offi- 
cially advertised for the authorities 
Mexico, they have new species, 
one that has put appearance within 
year, and unknown entomologists. 


“YANKEE” isa word the origin which 
found Yankin,” meaning grumble, 
snarl. the early New York 
Dutch. They probably got the word 
from the Indians’ the name 
they came apply the fishermen. 


GEN. SHERMAN intended reply 
Gen. Fry the recent meeting the 
Loyal Legion, Cincinnati, but the 
sudden death Gen. Hancock the 
evening before, changed the entire pro- 
gramme. Gen. Sherman then sent his 
carefully prepared address the 
American Review for publication. 
will appear the March number. 


Miss Lupton, A.M., fine 
scholar and successful teacher the 
Farmville (Va.) Normal School.has trans- 
will soon publish, 
Education most valuable 
treatise upon this important subject 
yet put into English. has long 


been standard French classic, and the 
educators America will look for its 
appearance with great interest. 


NOTES AND 
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AMONG Gen. Eaton’s circulars in- 
formation issued the Bureau Ed- 
ucation, No. for 1885, great value- 
British Royal Commissioners Tech- 
nical Instruction, with Notes, the late 
Charles Thompson, Ph. 

This Review will prove great ser- 
vice all who are interested tech- 
nical industrial education. The fol- 
owing extract will show how the condi- 
tion affairs our country regarded 
Englishman 


report William Mather 
your commissioners his six months’ 
tour throughout the United States 
America and Canada, for the purpose 
studying the schools and factories 
that continent, deserves the most care- 
ful perusal. will seen that Mr. 
Mather assigns greater influence 
American manufactures the general 
education the American people de- 
rived from schools than 
their technical schools,—the impor- 
tance which latter, however, the 
training civil engineers, has been ex- 
perienced for some years, though has 
only more recently become recognized 
those who are engaged mechanical 
engineering and metallurgical and 
manufacturing establishments various 
kinds. This recognition is. however, 
now becoming universal. decided 
preference being given the United 
States, for the positions managers 
and heads departments, persons 
who have received scientific training 
technical school; and the plan 
followed these schools combining 
instruction application with instruc- 
tion pure science. Although the con- 
ditions American industry differ 
many respect from our own, there can 
doubt that may derive great 
advantage from careful study what 
being done the way technical in- 
struction the United States, as, to- 
gether with the elementary education 
Canada. graphically described 
Mr. Mather. may add that the 
accuracy his statements and conclu- 
sions generally confirmed the ac- 
counts technical instruction Amer- 
ica which have received from other 
competent judges.” 
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was large-hearted moved serenely, conscious that 


Barnes. was right, and this was 

Sheldon. student education, was pro- 
His influence does not end with found its history, philosophy, and 

was authority and power.— man could ever more love 

Harrington. with, more completely devoted his 
him there were known bound- profession.—Gi/man Tucker. 

aries Carrigan. have increasingly esteemed his wis- 
studied profoundly the general White. 

principles Eaton. entered college for purpose, and 


man college was more noted never lost sight until was fully 
ing. His wise counsels and devotion ed- 

His results were reached less in- ucational interests will sadly missed. 
tuition than labor.— Fudge Chamber- —Foshua Bates. 
was unwearied suggesting and 

His devotion son and brother promoting such changes thought 
was beautiful the better than existing Samuel 
Eliot. 

his death, earth has for lost was willing and anxious help 
one its brightest ornaments.—Char/es young Mason. 
Northend. good and true man, who served his 

All interested high-school generation faithfully and successfully. 
tion will cherish his memory.—Moses Whittier. 

Merrill. knew him well; knew him only 

Not know him ignorant honor, admire, and love 


His annual reports were luminous, 

man prompt action, ample with insight into the relations prac- 
sources, and resolute enthusiasm tical methods the history 

The number men who have done His proud position educator 
more make the world better places him among our national bene: 

All who have associated with him Under his superintendency .... the 
hold his memory very high esteem.— masters were longer rivals, they were 
Miner. brethren, and have remained such 

was always cordial, kind, sympa- this day.—A. 
thetic, and man excellent judgment. the broad outlines, well 
Boyden. the multitudinous details, the system 

was the first perceive the value that grew into form under his adminis- 
art education general education.— tration, the traces his shaping hand 
Fohn Clarke. are everywhere Seaver, 


These extracts are from the Philbrick Memorial Number the Yournal Education, 
Feb. 18, 1885. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


CLASSICS VERSUS NON-CLASSICS. 
The question classics versus 
sics has again come the front Bel- 
chief contribution the discussion 
book Raoul Frary, entitled 
Question Latin. The author 
graduate the Normal School, and be- 
fore engaging journalism occupied 
with honor chair the University 
France. Although himself humanist 
par excellence, Frary decides against 
Latin. Singularly enough, one the 
strongest protests against his conclu- 
sions appears the Revue Scientifique. 
The proposed re-organization second- 
ary instruction the canton Berne, 
Switzerland, reduces the demands 


Latin and Greek, and increases those 
the living languages 
The professors oppose the project which 
awaits the decision the 
Zurich the majority the council ed- 
ucation have pronounced favor 
three parallel courses secondary train- 
ing, which afford the choice between 
classical modern course with 
Latin, modern course with neither 
Latin nor Greek. 1884 the govern- 
ment Mecklenburg-Schewerin threw 
open all courses the students the 
real schools the first order. The suc- 
cess obtained several these stu- 
dents the university courses, here- 
tofore closed them, gives new im- 
pulse the advocates the modern 
scheme now under considera- 
Oxford University passed, students 
who wish devote themselves nat- 
ural science will relieved the Latin 
and Greek heretofore required for pass 


relative public instruction. 


ECCLESIASTIC INFLUENCE POPU- 
LAR EDUCATION. Judging from the 
record popular education foreign 
countries, there middle ground be- 
tween strict religious neutrality the 
schools and perpetual conflict between 
church and state and church authorities. 
England, result recent elec- 
tions, the ecclesiastical influence 
the ascendant the school boards 
London, Manchester, and Sheffield. 
Thus far with the new boards, the first 
consideration seems the vested 
interests the second, 
objection the rate payers 
increased expenditure and last, 
and other London papers protest against 
the reaction policy. Birmingham hot 
controversy has been excited over pro- 
position for religious instruction the 
schools. The Rev. Dr. Dale, 
advocate for strict neutrality, combats 
the proposition vigorous pamphlet. 

The minister public instruction 
Austria, Baron Conrad, who was 
objectionable the clerical party, has 
given place Dr. Gautsch, who, 
while not strictly clerical, more 
acceptable that party. Holland 


government has yielded the de- 
the Conservatives for re- 


vision the article the Constitution 
The pro- 
posed text the interests the cler- 


schools. 


French chamber Goblet still holds 
the position minister public in- 
struction. has just issued cir 
cular fixing the conditions under which 
foreign students may obtain the 
degree French faculties. The meas- 
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ure secured this minister previous 
the elections, which superior institu- 
tions France may hold property, re- 
ceive bequests, etc., has made the way 
for interesting bequest the college 
France. lady has founded there, 
higher methematics the annual value 
4,000 frs. ($772). According the 
unanimous decision the committee, 
composed mathematical professors 
the College, the Sorbonne, and the Uni- 
versity France, the first incumbent 
will young Russian lady, 
Botniker. 


SCIENCE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
ENGLAND.— his last address presi- 


[March, 


dent the Royal Society, Prof. Huxley 
said: Elementary scientific instruction 
is, speak, brought the doors the 
poorer classes. the rich are debarred 


like advantages their own af- 


The speaker undoubtedly had 
mind the provision made for science in- 


struction the higher Board schools. 


Manchester, Bradford, and Birmingham 


excel this respect. the last, 5,000 
children are now receiving science in- 
struction the day schools, and 500 
teachers attend the evening science 
classes. The Board has resolved 
enlarge the chemical laboratory cost 
£700. 


THE TEACHER AMONG BOOKS. 


EDUCATION proposes make itself 
helpful companion every 
Elsewhere present the works pecu- 
liarly professional, here deal defi- 
nitely with literary works, with the 
latest publications which any teacher 
liable interested, and througl. 
which may aided his labors. 
not expected that any 
one teacher will frolic very extensively 
the fields here open; but there 
such range use the teachers 
can make literature, and there are 
few who have opportunity know 


what published that special 
merit, that hope aid them 


resumé the latest books each month 
that came within the horizon their 
professional thought. 

Philosophy every teacher can read 
with profit, can read understand- 


ingly. Nothing helps him much 


know the mind and its methods; but 


not easy thing for one read 
with facility the best works, and 
mischievous for one fritter away time 
pages that are meaningless. those 
who can appreciate and appropriate it, 
one the most valuable works late 
years the Hamilton-Jones translation 
Herman Lotze’s Microcusmus. Un- 
fortunate the teacher who cannot own 
enjoy this elegant work. Scribner 
Welford have given the American 
public one-volume edition for $6, which 
really very acceptable type, paper, 
and binding. 

Art some teachers much, the 
more the better, these days, which, 
ease the best society, one 
must familiar with the surface facts 
and leading works, even not 
connoisseur. There are books that the 
public library will help one that 
does notcaretoown. Sketches the His- 
tory Christian Art, Lord Lindsay, 
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new edition, work every teacher 
with any art tendency should own. 
read this intelligently make one- 
self easy conversations art. 
department. The two elegant volumes 
cost $9.00. 

Natural Science and its kindred 
subjects, teachers, rule, enjoy rev- 
eling, since every country school 
least has some pupils keenly appre- 
ciative every fact and indication 
interest this department. But- 
terflies the Fastern United States, 
French, well mapped and 
illustrated. ($2.00). 

Political Economy the teacher 
to-day must read whatever his taste 
directs. The great questions this 
front, and are there stay. The move- 
ment labor and the anxiety capital 
clearly indicate that the time has come 
for the teacher know the principles 
this practical subject. Circulating 
Capital, East Indian merchant, 
inquiry into the fundamental laws 
money. ($2.40.) Gov. Henry 
Hoyt has vigorous defence Protec- 
tion us. Free Trade. ($2.00). 

Political History one can little 
more than see where facts and phi 
losophy may found emergency. 
Mr. Froude has focused the observa- 
tions made his recent tour round 
world or, England and 
Colonies. Sarah Bolton, 
one our most gifted philanthropists, 
($100). Rudolph Gniest has 
large two volume ($8.00) work the 
History the English Constitution. 

Catharine Charlotte writes the 
Court France the Sixteenth 
tury. The price ($9.00) and the 
make more book take from 
public library than one owned 
most us. 

Travels the teacher finds fund 
illustrations, facts, and incidents 
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which enliven her geography and 
reading lessons, not mention general 
exercises and history. Frank Hatton’s 
North Borneo: Explorations and Ad- 
ventures the Equator, 
some the least important matters for 


boys and girls life, and yet 


fascinating and educationally valuable 
that the teacher should least browse 
with its pages. $4.50,—too much 
for the teacher dependent upon his sal- 


public library, and should examined 
much care time will allow. 
Cumming, book which every 
word said above applies. costs $10.00 
volumes), but should thoughtfully 
looked through, with chapters read 
here and there. The illustrations teach 
much. 

Biography one must read most 
people will read, because their 
Short History Napoleon the First, 
Prof. Seeley ($1.50); and 
leon the First, Ropes ($2.00), are 
valuable contributions. The latter 
great value because its tone, method, 
and ability. 

Historical Research, the teacher 
cannot hope far, can least 
select such lines his tastes, tend- 
encies, circumstarces tempt him 
to. shall merely record the works 
they appear. Charles Sankey treats 
economically (price, $1.00) Zhe 
tan and Theban Supremacies. Edward 
Morris Early Hanoverians 
($1.00); also Homes, with 


Schumacher records the recent explora- 


tions the Holy Land volume styled 
Across the with 150 illustrations 
($2.25). Geo. Fisher presents most 
valuable treatise Outlines 
History ($3.00); Hosmer, story 
the Fews, maps 
($1.50); Harrison, Washington, 
The Story Greece ($1.50); Arthur Gil- 
man, Story Rome ($1.50). 
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THE DIACRITICAL SPELLER. Prac- 
tical Course Exercises Spelling 
and Pronunciation, embracing Alpha- 


betic Analysis, simple and compre- 


hensive study some principles 

Diacritical Marking, and short no- 

8vo. pp. 68. Syracuse, Y.: 

Bardeen. cents. 

This work novel, even field 
thoroughly worked that spelling. 
Its striking features are conciseness 
and simplicity. The pupil not drilled 
upon what all pupils know, but only upon 
what most pupils fail in. The collec 
tions words are made with skill, and 
the pupil who uses this book not likely 
say Toosday, Reuler. The selec- 
tion test words happy, and the ex- 


ercises synonyms will afford material 


for many spare ten minutes. skill- 
full teacher will find book great 
value, and others will teach better with 
this than with the ordinary speller. 


OUTLINES PSYCHOLOGY, with 


Special Reference the Theory 


Education. James Sully. Reading 
Club Edition,abridged and edited,with 
Appendices, Suggestive Questions, 


and References Pedagogical Works. 


Reinhart, Ph. D., Principal 
the High and Normal Training 
School, Patterson, pp. 
365. Syracuse, Y.: Bar- 
deen. $1.50. 


This the book adopted for the New 
York State Teachers’ Reading Circle 


for the present six months. Since its 
publication the original edition has been 


universally regarded the first 


tical application psychology teach- 


ing. But that was too large for general 
use, and its illustrations and much its 
matter were applicable only English 


schools. This revision was entrusted 
Dr. Reinhart account his val- 
uable article kindred subjects Ep- 


UCATION, which have attracted much 


March, 
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ttention for their evidence wide 
search and for their broad treatment. 


AID ENGLISH GRAMMAR, DE- 
SIGNED PRINCIPALLY FOR TEACHERS, 
Asher Starkweather, A.B. 
Bardeen. cents. 


Can any new thing come out gram- 
mar-land? Mr. Starkweather says Yes, 
and gives book homonyms. 
There nothing novel the idea 
using these words for exercises the 
grammar class, but there something 
decidedly novel making whole book 
them, with illustrative sentences. 
Here material hand for endless 
illustrations, and perhaps the pupil will 
other way learn more surely 
distinguish the functions noun and 
verb and adjective, than devising 
sentences which the same word 
used all these relations. 


TRAGEDY 
LET, PRINCE DENMARK. Edited, 
with Notes, Homer Sprague, 
lege. Chicago: Winchell 
Co. Cloth, cents; paper, 
cents. 

This beautiful edition this 
wonderful play. The notes are full 
and great value. They are learned 
but not pedantic; accurate but not 
heavy; suggestive and thought stimu- 
lating. Students Shakespeare and 
students English will find this one 
most attractive and valuable books 
the language. 


New ARTHUR: Opera 
Without Music. the author 
Buntling New York: 
Funk Wagnalls. 

This new book, this mysterious 
unknown author, sumptuous ap- 
Its typography beautiful, with its 
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delicate red border lines, its antique 
type, and its thick, heavy paper, 
make pleasure read it; while the 
poem itself, with its quaint characters 
and its far-away scenes will attract even 


PAMPHLETS AND 


—Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,by Lord 
Byron, published Cassell Co., 
one their National Library series, and 
for sale Little, Brown Co., 
beautiful little 32mo, neatly put up, and 
sold the remarkable low price 
cents. 


have received beautiful, tender, 
and touching little volume entitled 


Henry Brace Norton, who 
died San Fose, Fan. 22, 
contains biographical sketch Prof. 
Norton, whose excellent article Pro- 
fessional Enthusiasm,” the January 
number EDUCATION, was read 
many with much interest. The Moun- 
tain Burial; Memorial Services San 
Jose; Monterey; Gilroy; Em- 
poria, Kansas; Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains, and the School Memorial Service, 
together with extracts from letters and 
press notices. Prof, Norton was widely 
known, highly respected, and deeply 
loved. 


Mr. Charles Hutchins has laid 
all under obligation his judicious 
and well-timed efforts for the reform 
the law regulating the postage upon 
periodicals. has now drafted bill 
entitled Bill Regulating Rates 
Postage Second Class Mail Matter, 
Letter-carrier Offices.” This pub- 
lished pamphlet, with Remarks 
the Present Law Respecting the Same.”’ 
All should devoutly hope the bill will 
pass this Congress, and all who 
should aid bringing about its passage. 


—Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mag- 
published Van Nostrand, 
New York. pp., $5.00 year. En- 


monthly magazine. 
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the tired and sleepy, the writer has 


already found out. Whoever the au- 
thor is, writes with facile pen, and 
tells the story right royally. 


MAGAZINES. 


gineering has now come im- 
portant profession supporta first- 
The February 
number has variety articles water- 
works, gas engines, steam engines, elec- 


tramways, the Panama Canal, En- 
and American railways, etc., etc. 


One two articles are well illustrated. 
not without interest the general 


reader. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet.—The 
February number contains good va- 


riety interesting articles upon plants, 


trees, decorations, house-keeping, and 


other matters interest the ladies. 


Several articles are illustrated. 
published the Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 
Company, Vesey street, New York, 
$1.25 year. 


The Fournal the Franklin Insti- 
tute, devoted Science and the Me- 
chanic Arts; published The Insti- 


members. The articles the Feb. 
number relate Electricity; Coal Tar; 


Aluminum andits Photography; 


Condensation and Expansion Steam 
Elevated Railroads; Incandescent 
Lamps, etc. 


The Index Periodic- 
edited Fletcher, with the 
members the Amer- 


Library Association; issued quar- 


terly, $2.00 year; New York, and 
Park Row. The fourth number, 
which completes the first year (1886) 
this valuable index, now issued. 
contains complete list articles 
eighty-six leading magazines. Such 
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Index invaluable all scholars, and 
less consequence many busy 
business men who would like know 
what written upon special subjects. 
heartily commend this enterprise 


all our readers worthy sup- 


port, and great value all who will 
use it. 

The Library official organ 
the American Library Association, 


devoted library economy and bibliog- 


raphy. New York; $5.00a year. The 


January number this useful journal 


contains article upon Poole’s Cata- 
logue Government Publications 
brary Codperation; Books and Public 
Library; The Newberry Library 
Chicago; New York City Hall Library; 
The Chelsea Library; The Congres- 
sional Library; Public Docu- 
Library Economy and History 
and various other valuable articles. This 
journal great value all book- 
readers and book buyers, well li- 
brarians. 


The Quiver,an illustrated magazine 
for Sunday and general reading; pub- 
blished Cassell Co., New York; 
year. This one the best 
popular magazines. full good, 
wholesome reading, illustrated, well 
printed, and cheap. 
piece, The Paper that was Cried 
the same name which will widely 
‘read, and with great interest. 


Wide Awake for February full 
excellent short stories, brilliant pict- 
ures, and beautiful poems. The frontis- 
piece illustrates verse, The 
Nest the Wind,” Mrs. Mary Brad- 
ley. delightful Kentucky story en- 
“The Elliotsdale Punishment.” 
story Indian times New Hamp- 
shire called “How Daniel Abbott 
Outwitted the Indians.” “Saved 
Kite” story the Newfoundland 
Coast. Mrs. Sherwood’s Royal Girls 
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Royal treats the Spanish 
Time,” writes Louis Napo- 
both prince, president, and em- 
Nora Perry has characteristic 
article, Hunting and Auto- 
graphs.” There ballad Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Story 
the Chevalier,” with illustrations 
Garrett. The three serial stories, 
and Jewel,” Dilly and the Cap- 


continued. Lothrop Co., Bos- 


The Magazine American His- 
its current number, discusses 
many topics fresh and living interest. 
Frederic Mather furnishes The 
City Albany: Two Hundred years 
General John Watts 
Peyster contributes brilliant paper 
Men the Revolutionary 
Period.” Dr. Prosper Bender treats 
the Disintegration Canada,” touch- 
ing upon the political difficulties our 
neighbors, and giving expression the 
idea, which gaining strength and con- 
sequence, wholesale political change 
the Dominion; other words, an- 
nexion the United States. Mr. 
Clason adds another article his 
scholarly analysis the Constiiution,— 
The Charleston Convention 
McDonald Oxley, LL.B., 
Ottawa, writes the Historic Aspects 


civil war studies, entitled “The New 
Mexican Campaign 1852.” Major 
William Howard Mills, A., gives 
spirited account the reorganization 
The Army the Potomac under 
Smith writes letter the editor under 
the title Burnside Relieved,” which 
tween Gen. Smith and Gen. Burnside. 
These letters show pretty clearly the 


contributes stirring chapter the 
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personal rancor still existing the 
mind Gen. Smith, which must seem 
all fair minds totally unfit him 
exercise cool and clear judgment 
the case. Were Burnside now living, the 
public would likely hear another 
side the story Gen. Smith tells. 


The Western History 
for February displays great energy, skill, 
The number opens with article Dr. 
Hussey. Henry Griffin con- 
tinues his account The City the 
Cox’s Three Decades Federal Leg- 
“Glass and Glassmakers 
burgh”; Bolton discourses 
“The Burial Soto”; Chap- 
man has article upon The Siege 
Fort Pitt”; Mr. Butterfield treats 
“Chicago”; Kennedy writes 
“Wm. Brown”; Hinsdale 
upon Geography and Early American 
History and there are other articles. 


Catalogue the Phenogamous and 
Vascular Cryptogamous Plants Fitch- 
burg and prepared Mr. 
Hartwell, teacher the Fitchburg High 
School, and three his pupils; pub- 
lished the Fitchburg Agassiz Asso- 


ciation. This work has been performed 


the students the High School, 
der the direction their science 
has required seven years’ time. The 
catalogue embraces eight hundred and 
sixteen specimens, which number six 
hundred and twenty-five are found within 
the city limits. This work exceed- 
ingly creditable the school, both 
teacher and pupils, and good ex- 
ample followed others. can- 
not fail give great zest the impor- 
tant and interesting study botany. 


Lend Hand for February 
interesting number. Its contents are 
“Discrimination between Poverty and 
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Cunningham Red and White the 
Border,” Theodore Rosevelt; 
“Indian Territory Exclusion,” Mrs. 
Turlay All Souls’ Day Indian 
Missions,” Mrs. Richards; 
Morse; “An Indian Circumlocution 
Office,” Prof. Painter; and 
the continued story Edward Hale, 
Friend the Boss.” This new ma- 
gazine will attract wide attention and 
secure multitude readers. 


The North American Review for 
February very strong number. Its 
articles are timely, vigorous, and schol- 
arly. contents are follows: 
Congo and the Mes- 
John Kasson; Race and 
the Solid South,” Cassius Clay 
“America’s Land Question,” 
Shiloh,” Gen. Beauregard Aristo- 
cratic Tendencies Protestantism,” 
Oscar Fay Adams; England and Ire- 
Opinion Grant,” the Editor Let- 
ters and Telegrams,” Gen. Fry and 
Gen. Sherman; and Notes and Com- 
Price, $5.00 year; La- 
fayette place, New York. 


The English Illustrated 
Macmillan Co., New York; $1.75 
year. The February number this 
deservedly popular magazine has for 
frontispiece “Showing Flare.” The 
Grant Allen. This followed Life- 
boats and Lifeboat Men,” 
Staniland; Ulm,” Helen Zimmon 
Junker von Langegg, and several minor 
articles. There are but few magazines 
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more healthful more popular 
type than this. family periodical. 


the brightest them all. The February 
number has the continuation two 
serials, Taken. Siege” and 
Upham contributes Backwoods 
Helen Gray Cone, 
Garrett; Margarit Edson, Sum- 
mer Evening; Dorman Eaton, Civ- 
Service Reform”; Edgar Fawcett, 
Grant Allen, “The Gold 
Mood.” Beside those articles are Our 
Monthly Gossip, and interesting and 
appreciative biographical article upon 
Mr. Lippincott, the founder the 
magazine and the great publishing 
house which bears his name. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia $2.00 
year. 


The Overland Monthly for February 
has rich table contents. This in- 
teresting periodical devoted the 
“development the and 
special value those interested 
the progress the Pacific Coast. Over- 
land Monthly Company, San Francisco; 
$4.00 year; single number, cents. 


Cincinnati School Report, con- 
sisting 426 pages, has just come 
hand, and volume creditable alike 
the city, its schools, Dr. Peaslee,— 
the superintedent,—and the other offi- 
cers its production. Special 
attention called that portion 
Superintendent Peaslee’s Report, which 
speaks Memory Gems and Arbor 
Day.” The second part the report 
hand-book for the schools for the 
current year. 


New Wall Map New Eng- 
Goldsworthy, Providence, 
I., publishes excellent map the 
six Eastern states. compiled and 
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drawn that veteran engraver 
Thompson. The map about five feet 
Square, mounted rollers, varnished, 
with canvas back. clear and 
tinct, not crowded; the type good; 
the state boundaries are bold shades, 
and the countries are shown separate 
colors. Every school should have it, 
Price, $4.00. 


Outline Maps.—D. Heath Co, 
have just published valuable outline 
map the United States. This map 
edited Edward Channing, and was 
drawn under the direction Dr. Albert 
four sections, each being inches, 
making the entire map inches, 
nearly five feet seven. merely 
outline map, with rivers and shore 
lines, parallels, meridians, state 
boundaries. Teachers all grades 
school will find this new map great 
value teaching both geography and 
history. Its cheapness adds greatly 
its utility. may had whole 
sections. One section, cents any 
two sections, cents; the whole 
Heath Co., Tremont place, Boston. 
also the design the publishers, 
should sufficient demand made, 
publish small maps, designed for the 
student’s own use. 


Heat Co., Boston, $1.50 year, 
new monthly paper, devoted good 
government through good citizenship.” 
tute Civics. The initial number 
this new paper charming. The ty- 
pography elegant. Its whole appear- 
ance and make artistic, and 
character with the high purpose and 
broad intentions that underlie its exist- 
ence. Courtesy the Senate,” 
Woodron Wilson; Should 
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Brief History the Indian Question,” 
Gen. Carrington; Editorials, 
Editor’s Table, etc., give good view 
the style and scope the paper. 
The community are congratulated 
upon the wide influence for good this 
the society represents will 
exert upon the nation. 


The Mass. Institute Technology 
has published its Twenty-first annual 
Catalogue with its Courses Study, 
etc. This flourishing institution has 
730 students, which over 600 are 
the School Industrial Science. 


The Andover Review for February. 
the opening article Rev. Dr. Adams, 
Fall River, begins discussion 
“The Spiritual Problem the Manu- 
facturing rising French au- 
thor, Rev. Saillens, gives graphic 
and discriminating analysis The 
Religion Victor Hugo.” Professor 
Ely the Johns Hopkins University 
contributes vigorous appeal for more 
intelligent consideration Christian 
men and churches Socialism. Dr. 
Langdon, who has long resided Italy, 
discusses The Possibilities Italian 
Reform,” beginning with very interest- 
ing sketch the efforts made the 
Waldenses and other evangelical bodies. 
Under “Religious Intelligence” the 
very comprehensive instructive 
tables Missionary Statistics, com- 
piled Dr. Grundemann, are com- 
pleted Rev. Mr. 
tion. They are very special value 
clergymen and others who desire 
communicate information respecting this 
work. The first editorial takes occasion, 
connection with the recent publica- 
tion Bishop Lightfoot’s masterly vol- 
umes upon Ignatius and Polycarp, 
point out some practical results 
remarkable and protracted controversy. 
The second shows the significance 
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the English elections respects the 
progress Liberalism, and the near 
political future England. third 
points out the undue sway exerted over 
some minds, theological discussion, 
“The Fear Inferences.” The 
number closes with book reviews and 
list new works received. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 


The city Taunton has just is- 
sued its Annual School Report, which 
interesting document, and contains 
excellent report from Supt. Water 
man. who now resigns his office very 
much the regret all concerned. 
has been for seventeen years the super- 
intendent the schools this city. 


The American and 
Oriental Fournal, edited Rev. Ste- 
phen Peet, Chicago; $4.00 year. 
The February number has Animal 
Figures American Art,” the Ed- 
itor; Study the Nahuatl Lan- 
guage,” Dr. Brinton; The 
Museum,” edited Barber; 
Editorial; European Ar- 
cheology,” Henry Phillips, Jr.; 
“Notes American Ethnology,” 
Dr. Brinton; “Notes from the 
Far East,” Prof. John Avery; and 
other interesting matter. 


The New Englander and Yale Re- 
view, February; William Kingsley, 
proprietor, New Haven; monthly; price, 
first article review Merriam’s 
Life and Times Samuel Bowles,” 
Prof. Henry Whitney, Beloit, 
Wis. Then follow Place English 


thropology and Philanthropy, Prof. 
Louis Braston, Yale College 


mann and his Explanations,” Prof. 
Thos. Seymour, Yale; Municipal 
and two valuable educational articles 
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the Future Policy Yale College,” 


Mason Young, New York City; 


and the Preceding Ar- 
ticle,” Henry Kingsley, Yale; 
Notices New Books, etc. 


Ginn Co. will publish, May, 
Analytic Geometry, Went- 
worth, Professor Mathematics, Phil- 
lips Academy, Exeter, N.H. The aim 


| 
part the subject the best form for 


class-room use. The connection between 
locus and its equation made perfectly 
clear the opening chapter. The ex. 
ercises are well graded and designed 
secure the best mental training. 
adding supplement each chapter, 


this work present the elementary 


provision made for shorter more 
extended course, the time given 


the subject will permit. 


RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


follows upon the remarks made Pres 
ident Eliot late meeting the Uni- 
tarian Club: 

presented very fairly and very 
forcibly the difficult problem which our 
community especially this time 
facing, the connection religion 
with our system public school educa- 
tion. The suggestions made Mr. Eliot 
the methods for dealing with the 
very perplexing difficulties which now 
present themselves are certainly very 
generous, but are they practical? One 


these suggestions was, that 
the number pupils, the children 


parents each the different religious 
denominations, teachers respectively at- 
tached these denominations should 


set over the schools proportionate 


ratio. The other suggestion was that 
hour each day’s school session 
should set apart which the schol- 
ars should distributed separate 
apartments, there receive such relig- 
ious instruction their parents respect- 
ively may desire them listen to. 
Would possible the nature, exac- 


tions, and conditions things bring 


about such arrangements 

can but drop suggestion our 
own this subject without attempting 
follow into details. Why can 


not best fiad relief rigidly keeping 
one the fundamentals our institu- 


tions,— the entire separation the af- 
fairs Church and State? Our public 
school teachers might selected the 
committees with reference whatever 
their religious denominations, but 
with strict regard their qualities and 
abilities, character, example, influence, 
and instructions, advance the moral 
training their pupils, and then throw 
the whole responsibility their 
ious education upon their parents and 
ministers. The State and municipal 
governments cannot any way 
religious denominations, nor pro- 
vide for any classification school 
apartments, teachers pupils secta- 
rian instructions. The embarrassments, 
disputes, controversies, and annoying 
that would involved 
any such attempted scheme would 
endless, and would sure result 
strife and disaster. scandal and 
dence something very wrong under 
present enlightenment,— that our 
houses worship should known 
many sectarian names. But would 
deplorable the our school- 
houses bearing the names our civic 
that sectarian designations might sub 
stituted. The State must resolutely 
cling its original, traditional, and 
noble fundamental providing for the 
elementary education all its 
cannot assume the office training 
them denominational religion.” 
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